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Vol.  I.  Kenansville,  N.  C.,  December,  1908.  No.  1. 


ismlutatorp. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Donegal  Banner  :  Perhaps  it  may 
not  come  up  to  your  expectations — doubtless  it  will  not.  But 
we  ask  that  you  overlook  its  many  failings,  for  we  are  young, 
and  we  are  inexperienced  as  well.  Accept  what  we  have 
done,  for  in  the  very  limited  time  we  have  had  to  prepare 
our  Christmas  issue  we  have  done  our  best.  Bear  with  us  in 
the  shortcomings  of  this  first  number,  for  we  feel  confident 
that,  when  we  have  more  time  and  some  experience,  if  only 
that  derived  from  preparing  one  issue,  we  will  do  better. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all.  The  Editors 


ilortl)  Carolina  <©trL 


I. 

I  lay  one  night  on  a  mossy  bank 
By  a  river’s  murmuring  stream, 

And  my  pensive  soul  seemed  to  float  away 
Upon  the  crest  of  the  fading  day 
In  a  thoughtless,  happy  dream. 

II. 

A  group  of  maidens  in  azure  attire 
Seemed  to  float  on  the  scented  air, 

Like  a  throng  of  fairies  and  spirits  bright 
Whirled  they  from  the  heavens  of  a  dreamy  world 
Till  the  vision  was  passing  fair. 
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III. 

As  they  circled  about  me,  a  mystic  group, 

On  a  moonbeams  silvery  crest, 

In  rhythmic  motion,  each  hand  in  hand, 

I  noticed  that  one  of  the  fairy  band 
Was  fairer  than  all  the  rest. 

IV. 

While  they  paused  before  my  wondering  eyes, 
As  the  clouds  beneath  them  rolled, 

Their  leader  from  out  this  fairy  scene, 
O’erspread  with  the  vision’s  airy  sheen, 
Seemed  to  speak  to  my  dreamy  soul : 

V. 

We  are  types  of  American  womanhood, 

Who  before  the  dance  and  the  whirl 
Were  the  solace  of  man’s  mortality ; 

And  I,  the  fairest  of  all  you  see, 

Am  the  North  Carolina  girl ! 
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3s  tfje  American  J|om e  passing  ? 

“Wherever  the  uplift  of  education  has  been  felt  there  is 
some  one  spot  where  the  well-nigh  magical  influence  of  home 
has  asserted  its  power.  Some  one  spot  there  is  to  us  all 
where  the  sky  is  a  little  bluer,  where  the  grass  is  a  little 
greener,  where  the  light  of  the  stars  is  a  little  softer,  the  song 
of  the  bird  is  sweeter,  and  the  southwest  breezes  of  early 
spring  are  much  softer;  while  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  is 
far  sweeter — in  fine — where  heaven  is  a  little  nigher.  That 
spot  of  earth  is  one’s  own  home.  It  may  not  he  especially 
attractive  to  others,  but  it  is  all  the  world  to  you.” 

ITow  truly  has  Avirett  expressed  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  the  sentiments  of  us  all. 

Away  hack  in  the  dark  forests  of  northern  Germany  the 
home  was  the  unit  of  government  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  and  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  from  its  beginning.  The  poets  of  other  races 
have  sung  “of  men  and  of  arms,”  and  all  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  but  only  the  inspired 
voice  of  our  race  could  sing  “Home,  home ;  sweet,  sweet 
home.”  That  the  home  means  more  to  us  Americans  than 
to  any  other  Anglo-Saxon  people  has  been  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  our  country  the  home  has  reached  its  greatest  height. 
It  has  been  to  us  all  that  that  dear  and  hallowed  name  can 
imply.  With  us  the  home  has  made  its  vast  influence  for  the 
good  of  America  felt  by  every  one. 

And  that  to-day  there  should  be  such  an  expression  as 
“The  Passing  of  the  American  Home!  That  circumstances 
should  have  called  forth  such  an  idea!  Par  be  it  from  my 
intention  to  thus  flippantly  assert  that  the  home  is  passing, 
for  where  the  light  of  the  hearthstone  shall  die  out  all  other 
lights  will  only  serve  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  our  country, 
and  where  the  home  sounds  shall  cease,  all  other  sounds  will 
but  accentuate  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 
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Yet,  from  all  sides,  there  arises  this  disparaging  cry,  the 
insistent  clamor,  that  the  days  of  the  American  home  are 
numbered.  Eminent  authorities  come  forward  with  the  facts 
of  multiplying  divorces,  deserted  homesteads,  and  increased 
flocking  of  the  American  people  into  flats,  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  From  every  quarter  comes  the  report  that  the  ser¬ 
vant  question  has  become  a  well-nigh  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  home-making.  These  authorities,  furthermore,  go 
into  police  courts  and  there  gather  a  motley  array  of  evidence 
calculated  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  most  optimistic.  When 
a  person  takes  all  these  troubling  statistics  into  account  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  if  it  appears  to  his  mind  that  America  has 
committed  some  new  and  heinous  crime  against  domestic 
philosophy,  and,  like  a  bad  boy  caught  in  some  new  and  un¬ 
paralleled  escapade,  is  unable  to  conjecture  just  what  punish¬ 
ment  the  gods  will  inflict  in  this  case. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  statistics,  we  will  not  agree  that 
the  home  is  passing,  yet  we  will,  most  assuredly,  have  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  American  home  of  to-day  is  not  in  that  state  of 
perfection  that  it  once  was,  that  it  is  pushed  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  various  conditions  and  circumstances.  The  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  home  life  does  not  exist  among  the  American 
people  as  it  did  formerly.  We  seem  to  be  letting  go  our  hold 
on  many  of  the  customs  and  traditions  which  have  made  our 
homes  so  pure  and  restful  in  the  past.  Where  is  the  old-time 
parlor — that  room  of  state — that  our  grandmothers  knew? 
That  the  average  modern  American  home  has  banished  its 
parlor  and  has  substituted  in  its  place  a  “living  room”  seems 
at  first  glance  to  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  our  subject  under 
discussion.  But  what  is  the  true  significance  of  that  old- 
time  room?  What  did  the  parlor  stand  for?  The  dividing 
line  between  the  family  and  the  outside  world.  The  parlor 
lep resented  to  the  old-fashioned  home-maker  a  room  in  which 
to  receive  the  stranger  instead  of  ushering  him  into  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  her  home,  into  her  living  room,  where  he  might  stumble 
over  the  children’s  toys,  and  be  rumpled  by  the  father’s  dogs. 
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She  was  not  willing  to  lay  bare  her  home  life  to  the  world’s 
unsympathetic  eye,  for  she  realized  that  when  a  home  is 
stripped  of  its  privacy  and  sacredness  there  is  but  little  home 
left. 

Then  the  attitude  of  the  mother  towards  her  home  and 
place  has  undergone  a  change.  It  has  been  said  that  the  old- 
fashioned  mother’s  mind  was  absorbed  in  one  thing,  “to  leave 
the  imprint  of  her  character,  her  personality,  her  religion, 
her  love  for  truth,  for  reverence,  for  all  sane  things,  on  her 
children — cut  deep  as  a  die  is  imprinted  on  yielding  wax. 
That  it  would  be  possible  in  less  than  fifty  years  to  overturn 
this  system  of  home-education  could  never  have  entered  her 
head.”  She  could  not  have  imagined  a  time  when  a  large 
part  of  the  women  of  America  would  spend  a  majority  of 
their  waking  hours  in  attending  club  meetings  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  topics  as  municipal  government  and  street  clean¬ 
ing,  thus  absorbing  the  time  which  belonged  by  right  to  their 
homes  and  children. 

But  certainly  this  craze  for  women’s  clubs  did  not  originate 
without  cause.  Modern  conditions  have  made  a  machine  of 
man,  and  the  high  pressure  under  which  he  lives,  the  money 
he  spends  and  the  money  he  is  obliged  to  earn  to  meet  this 
expenditure,  does  not  tend  to  make  him  a  companionable  per¬ 
son  in  his  own  home,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  any  bright 
woman  will  seek  the  companions  of  her  club  rather  than  that 
companion  of  her  home. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  revolve  around  one  thing,  the 
ambition  of  the  Americans.  It  is  this  that  makes  American 
life  so  strenuous.  The  people  are  not  contented  with  the 
simple  things  of  life,  but  are  continually  trying  to  obtain 
those  things  that  alone  possess  no  intrinsic  value. 

We  indeed  need  to  return  to  “the  simple  life.”  When  the 
husband  awakes  to  the  fact  that  his  home  is  of  more  value 
than  the  dollars  he  may  earn ;  when  the  mother  realizes  that 
the  formation  of  her  child’s  character  is  more  commendable 
than  the  favors  she  may  win  at  the  club,  then  the  real  home 
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spirit  will  return.  Then  be  it  in  mansion  or  hut,  the  true 
home  spirit  will  breathe  a  silent  welcome  to  the  stranger  that 
crosses  its  threshold.  And  until  there  is  such  a  reform,  our 
dear  old  American  homes  will  not  stand  in  high  relief  as  they 
have  in  days  gone  by.  Before  we  can  again  boast  of  such 
homes  we  will  have  to  get  back  to  the  sort  of  living  that  en¬ 
genders  perfect  homes,  to  the  simple,  contented  life,  the  kind 
that  does  not  bespeak  envy  and  love  of  display.  This  can  not 
come  to  pass  until  Americans  are  made  to  realize  the  great 
truth  “that  envy  is  ignorance  and  imitation  is  suicide. ” 

We  do  not  think  that  the  mongrel  population  of  the  world 
has  so  intermingled  with  our  blood  as  to  utterly  destroy  our 
taste  for  all  things  reverent.  And  so  we  will  say  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  our  homes  are  not  passing,  but  that  they  are  in 
a  dormant  condition  and  that  they  will  assert  themselves  in 
their  own  good  time  just  as  all  right  things  are  bound  to 
come  to  the  front.  And  let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
our  land  will  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  very  best  kind 
of  homes,  where  that  indescribable  home  spirit  may  be  found, 
“that  ethereal  essence  with  a  fluency  which  fills  every  corner 
from  cellar  to  garret  and  gives  out  its  perfume  even  to  the 
stranger  that  enters  the  door.” 

Xor  has  the  craze  for  vulgar  show  so  undermined  our  love 
for  these  things  that  we  can  not  get  back  to  the  ideals  from 
which  we  have  strayed;  back  to  the  days  when  men  and 
women  were  reverenced  for  what  they  were,  not  for  what  thev 
had;  back  to  contentment  rather  than  wealth;  back  to  the 
clean,  unselfish,  hospitable,  restful,  God-fearing  homes;  back 
to  the  days  when  we  laid  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  we  may  sing  with  Riley: 

“Fame’s  choicest  gifts  we  fling  back  with  disdain. 

We  must  get  home,  we  must  get  home  again.” 
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“Dos !  please  see  if  you  can  find  my  other  glove;  I’ve 
searched  everywhere  for  it.” 

“Do  throw  those  things  in  the  trunk  for  me,  there  is  only 
fifteen  more  minutes ;  I  know  I’ll  never  catch  that  train,  and 
I  am  due  at  the  house  party  to-morrow  night.”  I  wonder  if 
Robert  Cordross  is  really  going  to  be  there ;  we  have  been 
mad  with  each  other  a  whole  year ;  I  don’t  suppose  he  will 
ever  speak  to  me  again,  but  I  don’t  blame  him  a  bit  if  he 
does  not.  Aren’t  boys  a  nuisance  anyway ;  they  get  mad  if 
you  even  crook  your  finger  at  them  V9 

The  girls  had  all  gathered  around  the  door  to  bid  Mar¬ 
guerite  good  bye.  She  was  leaving  a  day  before  the  others, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Christmas  house  party  of  one  of 
her  friends. 

At  last  the  train  had  started ;  she  could  hardly  realize  that 
it  was  taking  her  to  the  scenes  of  which  she  had  dreamed  and 
planned  for  so  long. 

As  she  looked  out  of  the  car  window  she  saw  the  snow¬ 
flakes  falling  everywhere ;  they  fell  rather  slowly,  and  at  first 
it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  amount  to  anything ;  but  before 
long  it  was  falling  thick  and  fast,  and  all  knew  that  a  terrible 
snow  storm  had  started. 

When  the  train  pulled  in  at  the  little  station  everything 
looked  deserted.  The  only  person  Marguerite  could  find  was 
the  station  master,  who  informed  her  that  the  wires  were  all 
down,  and  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  her  friends  to  send 
for  her,  as  their  home  was  ten  miles  distant,  and  no  one 
would  dare  venture  out  on  such  a  night  as  that. 

“I  think  they  might  have  sent  for  me  anyway ;  can’t  I  get 
a  carriage  from  somewhere  to  take  me  there  ?  I  am  just  com¬ 
pelled  to  go.  It  would  be  terrible  to  have  to  spend  Christmas 
in  this  place.” 
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“1  am  afraid  not,  miss ;  nobody  around  here  would  risk 
their  horses  on  such  a  night  as  this;  so  you'll  have  to  stay 
here  and  make  the  best  of  it;  I’ll  take  you  to  the  hotel.” 

She  found  the  hotel  to  be  a  low,  rambling  structure,  which 
shook  every  time  the  wind  blew  real  hard.  There  was  only 
one  room  lighted,  and  that  was  called  the  parlor.  As  she 
entered  the  room  it  did  not  seem  so  very  bad  after  all ;  a  big, 
roaring  lire  burned  in  an  open  fireplace ;  it  bore  an  air  of  fes- 
tivitiy  with  its  decorations  of  holly  and  mistletoe  hanging  in 
the  center.  There  seemed  to  be  another  occupant  of  the  room, 
for  in  front  of  the  fireplace  sat  a  young  man,  in  a  large  arm 
chair,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  dreaming  about  some  absent  one, 
so  Marguerite  thought,  as  she  gazed  at  his  big,  black  head 
and  strong,  broad  shoulders.  Finally  she  mustered  up  enough 
courage  to  enter  the  room. 

“Pardon  me,”  she  said,  “but  may  I  warm  my  hands  before 
the  fire ;  they  are  almost  frozen  V9 

The  young  man  jumped  up,  with  a  surprised  look  on  his 
face,  as  he  thought  he  recognized  the  voice,  “Why,  Marguer¬ 
ite  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing 
in  this  place  ?”  She  summoned  up  all  her  dignity  and  said 
in  her  most  formal  manner,  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cordross ; 
I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you ;  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Den- 
nings’s  house  party  and  was  compelled  to  stay  here  overnight 
on  account  of  the  storm ;  but  I  will  leave  you  immediately, 
I  suppose  the  maid  has  built  a  fire  in  my  room  by  this  time.” 
“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort !  I  will  vacate  first  myself, 
hut  you  shall  warm  yourself  by  this  fire  before  you  do  any¬ 
thing  else;  you  look  as  if  you  were  frozen  stiff.”  As  he 
pulled  the  gloves  from  off  her  little  hands,  she  could  not  help 
but  like  him ;  he  was  so  good  looking,  with  those  nice  brown 
eyes ;  but  she  must  be  very  dignified  and  not  let  him  know 
that  she  cared. 

“Marguerite,  dear,  you  don’t  know  how  glad  I  am  that  we 
happened  to  meet  in  this  lonesome  place.  I  was  just  sitting 
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here  dreading  the  thought  of  having  to  spend  Christmas  here, 
and  comparing  it  with  last  Christmas,  when  we  were  together  * 
but  now  I  had  rather  spend  it  here  than  any  place  in  the 
world.” 

“Really  Mr.  Cordross,  I  must  go  to  my  room,  and  here¬ 
after  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  call  me  Miss 
Tudor.” 

Tie  seemed  very  much  hurt  at  this,  as  he  said,  “Why  Mar¬ 
guerite,  I  always  thought  we  were  the  very  best  of  friends, 
so  I  do  not  see  why  you  make  such  a  request  of  me !” 

“We  were  very  good  friends  once,”  she  said,  “I  am  willing 
to  be  friends  again  if  you  care  about  it.  I  didn’t  think 
you  did.” 

“Care,  Marguerite !  Have  I  ever  done  anything  but  care 
ever  since  I  knew  you.  Your  coldness  has  hurt  me  dread¬ 
fully,  hut  I  always  thought  that  I  was  too  old  for  you  to 
care  for.”  By  this  time  they  were  under  the  mistletoe,  and 
he  was  telling  her  the  story  that  is  so  old,  yet  so  new. 

As  the  landlady  peeped  in  late  that  night  she  found  Mr. 
Cordross  sitting  before  the  fire  smoking,  while  upstairs  Mar¬ 
guerite  could  hear  the  hells  ringing  in  Christmas  day,  and 
she  was  really  glad,  after  all,  that  she  was  to  spend  Christmas 
in  that  “lonesome”  place. 
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g  jfciur4cggeti  H>emapljore. 

It  liad  been  raining  steadily  for  two  days  and  niglits.  Tbe 
trees  were  bedraggled,  tbe  earth  was  like  a  filled  sponge,  and 
all  tbe  streams  were  raging,  muddy  torrents.  Jake  Far  low, 
tbe  young  section  man  on  the  Mountain  Branch  of  tbe  N.  B. 
and  W.  Railroad,  shook  bis  bead  dubiously  as  be  looked  out 
from  the  sheltered  front  door  of  bis  cottage  that  stood  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  tracks. 

He  asked  bis  sister,  Mollie,  if  there  was  any  message  about 
washouts,  for  be  feared  tbe  storm  would  make  mischief  all 
along  tbe  line.  Mollie  looked  up  from  the  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment  in  tbe  corner  of  the  room  and  smiled.  She  told  him 
there  bad  been  no  message  all  day,  but  that  tbe  Superin¬ 
tendent  telephoned  only  half  an  hour  ago — something  about 
the  freight  cars  on  the  Pineville  siding. 

The  message  was  unimportant,  but  Jake  was  as  uneasy  as 
ever,  for  be  always  seemed  frightened  when  it  rained  bard ; 
but  when  be  made  bis  morning  trip  over  the  section  be 
found  everything  all  right.  Tbe  two  accommodations  passed 
nearly  on  time,  and  tbe  jolly  engineers  waved  their  bands  to 
tbe  section  man  and  bis  pretty  young  sister  as  they  whirled 
past  in  a  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  rain  continued  to  fall.  An  afternoon 
inspection  of  the  line  showed  nothing  out  of  place  for  three 
miles  above  and  below  tbe  bouse.  Just  as  night  came  on 
there  was  a  low  rumble  that  made  Jake  start  to  bis  feet. 
Mollie  laughed  and  said  it  was  nothing  but  thunder  or  per¬ 
haps  a  slide  somewhere  upon  the  mountain,  and  bade  her 
brother  sit  down  and  have  his  supper.  Jake  hastily  swal¬ 
lowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  then  rose  and  put  on  his  great  coat. 
He  told  his  sister  that  he  must  go  down  as  far  as  the  Red 
Gulch  and  satisfy  his  mind  that  there  was  not  a  washout 
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before  old  “ Seventeen’ ’  came  along,  for  the  brook  was  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  culvert  that  afternoon.  “Seventeen”  was 
the  down  express,  due  to  pass  the  house  in  five  minutes,  but 
the  telegraph  had  already  reported  it  about  twenty  minutes 
late. 

J ake  opened  the  door  and  said  it  had  stopped  raining, 
though  it  was  dark  as  pitch.  “Come,  Shep,”  said  he.  A 
big,  gaunt  collie  bounded  out  of  the  house  after  him  and 
barked  with  excitement  at  the  prospects  of  the  trip.  The 
young  section  man  lifted  his  velocipede  upon  the  track, 
lighted  his  lanterns,  red  and  white,  and,  shouting  “Good  bye, 
sis ;  I’ll  be  back  inside  of  half  an  hour,”  began  to  work  the 
bar  controlling  the  movement  of  the  machine.  Shep  came 
trotting  along  the  track  immediately  in  the  rear. 

The  little  vehicle  gathered  speed,  and  although  Jake  did 
not  venture  to  go  very  fast,  on  account  of  the  darkness  and 
possible  obstructions,  he  made  good  time,  as  the  lanterns  were 
casting  their  cheery  rays  along  the  rails  ahead.  Jake  knew 
the  express  must  be  only  about  ten  miles  behind  him,  and  he 
wanted  plenty  of  time  to  clear  the  track  before  it  should 
overtake  him. 

On  he  sped,  but  soon  he  was  drawing  near  the  Red  Gulch 
and  he  slowed  up.  The  sound  of  rushing  waters  was  near  and 
loud.  Suddenly  lie  gave  an  involuntary  cry;  right  ahead, 
not  a  dozen  yards  away,  he  saw  a  yawning,  black  chasm 
under  the  shining  rails  which  held  the  ties  over  the  abyss. 
He  knew  in  a  moment  what  had  happened.  The  culvert  had 
washed  out  and  the  gravel  roadbed  under  the  track  had  gone 
with  it,  leaving  only  the  slender  track  suspended  above.  The 
slight  weight  of  his  own  car  might  have  sent  that  bending, 
swaying  track  crashing  into  the  torrent  that  foamed  madly, 
twenty  feet  or  more  beneath. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  Jake  leaped,  turning  over 
the  car  as  he  did  so.  He  v^as  just  in  time  to  save  his  life; 
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but  as  he  fell  headlong  down  the  embankment,  among  the 
rough  stones,  he  knew  that  his  leg  was  broken.  The  one 
other  vivid  sensation  he  had  as  he  went  down,  besides  fear 
and  pain,  was  that  of  hearing  a  sound  which  filled  him  with 
a  deeper  terror.  It  was  the  far  off  whistle  of  the  express 
crossing  a  road  five  miles  away. 

The  velocipede  lay  a  wreck  of  wheels  and  rods  besides  him. 
Both  his  lights  were  extinguished ;  but  a  railroad  lantern  is 
strongly  built  and  one  of  them  was  unbroken.  He  found  it 
and,  groaning  with  pain,  felt  for  a  match.  “Thank  God!” 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  as  the  feeble  light  was  reflected  on  the 
red  glass.  It  was  the  white  lantern  which  was  smashed. 

Jake  tried  to  raise  himself  to  his  feet,  but  sank  back  with 
a  moan.  Tie  realized  that  he  could  never  climb  that  embank¬ 
ment,  much  less  run  up  the  track  to  meet  the  train,  which  was 
now  roaring  onward  through  the  night  only  two  miles  away 
to  sure  destruction.  At  this  moment  a  cold  nose  was  thrust 
against  the  man’s  face  and  he  felt  the  eager  lapping  of  a 
warm,  wet  tongue.  “Good  dog,”  exclaimed  Jake,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  him.  Here !  “Stand  still,  old  fellow.”  It 
took  but  half  a  minute  to  lash  the  handle  of  the  lantern  to 
Shep’s  collar. 

“How,  go  home,  sir!” 

Shep  hesitated.  He  did  not  know  what  he  had  done  to  de¬ 
serve  dismissal,  and  he  hated  to  leave  his  master  in  such  a 
sad  condition. 

“Go  home!  Go  home!”  said  Jake  sternly,  pushing  him 
away. 

Shep  let  his  tail  and  eager  ears  fall  and  obeyed,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  he  had  charge  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lives.  He 
scrambled  up  the  embankment  with  the  lantern  scraping  and 
knocking  against  gravel  and  stones.  It  bothered  him  greatly 
and  made  an  unpleasantly  warm  spot  in  the  fur  under  his 
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neck ;  but  love  and  obedience  were  in  liis  heart.  He  set  off 
straight  up  the  track  at  a  clumsy  gallop. 

The  engineer  of  No.  17,  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  and  looking  ahead  into  the  space  illuminated  by 
the  headlight,  suddenly  shut  off  steam.  He  saw  a  red  speck 
on  the  track  far  ahead.  Another  movement  of  his  hand  and 
the  train,  loaded  with  happy,  laughing  passengers,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  all  danger,  was  stopped.  The  red  light,  dancing 
along  the  track,  drew  nearer.  Why  did  the  man  hold  it  so 
low  if  he  wanted  to  signal  out?  When  “Humber  Seventeen” 
came  to  a  standstill  the  conductor  and  half  a  dozen  others 
sprang  out  and,  to  their  amazement,  found  they  had  been 
stopped  by  a  dog.  The  conductor  suspected  something  was 
wrong  and  ordered  the  engineer  to  proceed  very  slowly.  At 
a  snail’s  pace  the  train  crept  on  a  few  hundred  yards  until 
the  engineer  could  hear  Jake  shouting  for  him  to  stop.  At 
the  same  time  the  headlight  showed  the  peril  he  had  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped. 

Jake  received  his  reward,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  made  up 
by  the  passengers  on  the  spot,  besides  what  the  railroad  did 
for  him.  And  as  for  Shep,  there  was  no  way  of  rewarding 
him.  He  was  patted  and  petted  until  he  was  fairly  tired  of 
wagging  his  tail,  and  Mollie  gave  him  a  good  supper. 
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Ctutorial 


We  wish,  with  this  the  first  issue  of  the  Donegal  Ban¬ 
ner,  to  ask  that  it  be  given  a.  hearty  reception,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  its  life,  and  its  attainment  to  more  excellence. 

Let  us  assure  you  we  shall  appreciate  critics,  but  we  know 
you  will  be  very  lenient  with  our  first  effort.  It  has  been 
gotten  up  under  many  difficulties,  and  in  a  very  limited  time, 
but  we  hope  to  improve  with  each  issue. 

We  have  already  received  much  encouragement  from  our 
school  and  the  people  of  the  town,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  more. 

TV  e  extend  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  kindly  aided  us 
with  advertisements,  bright  faces  and  approving  words.  We 
feel  sure  that  every  member  of  the  faculty,  student  body, 
patron  and  friend  are  going  to  subscribe  to  our  magazine,  for 
without  your  aid  we  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed. 
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We  realize  that  every  school  should  publish  a  magazine 
of  its  own.  In  the  first  place,  it  encourages  literary  taste. 
It  also  brings  the  people  into  closer  touch  with  the  school. 
With  this  aim  in  view,  we  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
make  a  magazine  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  James  Sprunt 
Institute. 


gtljlettc  department. 


^fjpgical  Culture. 

Great  is  our  delight  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  when  the  four 
o’clock  bell  taps,  and  we  gather  in  the  chapel  dressed  in  our 
gym  suits  ready  for  our  gymnasium  work.  We  have  long 
wanted  a  gymnasium,  but  now  we  see  it  is  a  necessity  for 
one  of  our  girls,  “The  Largest,”  while  vaulting  over  the  horse 
came  down  with  such  force  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  car- 
penter  to  he  summoned,  who  worked  faithfully  for  several 
hours.  After  our  other  exercises  we  have  “Topsy.”  And 
after  going  around  the  room  several  times  the  whistle  is 
blown,  which  is  the  signal  for  basketball. 


pasfeettmli. 

Basketball  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  just  now.  It  is  the 
talk  of  the  girls  and  teachers  alike.  The  two  societies  play 
against  each  other.  For  one  while  the  Alpha  Gamma’s  were 
the  victors,  but  now  the  Kappa  Zeta’s  have  gone  to  work  and 
are  equal  to  the  Alpha  Gamma’s,  and  have  won  just  as  many 
games.  We  are  looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  for  spring, 
when  we  shall  have  our  annual  ffames  between  the  societies 
and  also  the  classes. 


GTemtfe. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  tennis.  We  have  several 
clubs.  We  have  some  very  nice  courts  situated  in  the  front 
of  the  campus.  We  are  working  with  all  our  might  now,  so 
that  we  may  bring  a  silver  cup  from  the  tournament. 


i 


Cxcfjange  department. 


As  this  is  our  first  issue  we  feel  our  incompetency  to  take 
up  the  exchange  department.  However  we  are  sure  that  we 
shall  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  reviewing  other  col¬ 
lege  journals,  and  we  hope  to  make  this  department  one  that 
will  be  helpful  to  our  readers.  We  have  as  yet  received  no 
journals,  but  we  hope  to  receive  a  number  before  the  next 
issue  of  the  Donegal  Banner. 


&  Company. 


The  society  feature  of  the  school  opened  this  year  with  a 
big  reception,  which  was  enjoyed  by  everybody.  It  was  given 
by  the  Kappa  Zeta  and  Alpha  Gamma  Societies.  The  re¬ 
ception  hall,  library  and  society  rooms  were  very  prettily 
decorated  with  palms,  ferns  and  pot  plants.  The  guests  were 
very  cordially  received  at  the  door  by  a  company  composed  of 
members  from  each  society.  After  being  ushered  into  the 
library  they  were  received  by  Miss  Boyd,  Lady  Principal,  and 
the  officers  of  the  societies.  Prom  here  they  went  into  the 
Alpha  Gamma  room  where  they  were  served  with  delicious 
fruit  punch.  In  the  dining  room  a  very  delightful  salad 
course  was  served.  The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  was 
the  Kappa  Zeta’s  room.  Here  the  guests  were  delightfully 
entertained  by  some  of  the  young  ladies.  The  evening  was 
an  entire  success  and  enjoyed  by  every  one. 

The  student  body  celebrated  Hallowe'en  by  a  very  pleasant 
ghost  party.  The  library  was  very  appropriately  decorated 
with  Jack-o-lanterns.  Each  girl  dressed  as  a  ghost  looked 
very  uncanny  and  scary.  Every  one  visited  the  Gypsy’s  tent 
and  had  their  palms  read  and  fortunes  told.  Apples  were 
bobbed,  bitten  and  fished  for;  and,  although  they  were  hard 
to  get,  they  disappeared  very  quickly.  Ghost  stories  were 
told  during  the  evening,  and  the  whole  thing  was  enjoyed 
very  much. 

A  very  enjoyable  event  which  happened  on  November  24th 
was  a  delightful  recital  given  by  the  faculty.  After  an  en¬ 
joyable  program  the  guests  were  loath  to  leave  their  seats,  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  were  told  that  a  ‘Told  reception”  awaited 
them  in  one  of  the  reception  rooms.  However  some  of  the 
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braver  ones  found  out  that  this  “cold  reception’5  was  nothing 
worse  than  ice  cream,  which  was  served  by  the  Kappa  Zeta 
Society.  All  together  the  evening  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

Miss  Clara  Pugh’s  new  hat,  that  her  father  said  must  be 
sent  in  a  piano  box,  has  at  last  arrived. 

Miss  M.  wanted  to  drink  the  milk  out  of  a  cocoanut  so 
threw  the  nut  on  the  floor  to  break  it.  I  hope  you  know  the 
result. 

Miss  Clara  Pugh,  thinking  that  her  tongue  was  too  long, 
tried  to  bite  it  off  during  the  basketball  game  the  other  day. 
As  a  result  Miss  Katherine  Kewton,  thinking  a  little  more 
excitement  was  necessary,  fainted. 

Little  Miss  Catherine  Carr,  our  President’s  daughter, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  public  the  other  day  at  the 
school,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  faculty  and  students. 

We  all  regret  that  Miss  Minnie  Pearson  has  gone  home 
on  account  of  her  mother’s  illness.  We  hope  she  will  soon 
be  able  to  return. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  our  Latin  teacher,  Miss 
Maude  Stickley,  has  been  sick  for  some  time  with  fever;  but 
is  very  much  better  now,  and  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Blythe  we  have  been 
continuing  our  Latin  classes. 

Mrs.  Stickley,  from  Staunton,  Va.,  who  came  down  to  see 
her  daughter,  is  still  here. 

Miss  Katherine  Kewton  will  be  absent  from  the  college 
for  a  few  days  on  a  very  pleasant  mission,  as  she  has  gone 
to  be  a  bridesmaid  for  one  of  her  friends  who  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried. 
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Several  of  our  students  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  with 
their  families  or  friends  and  enjoyed  the  day  very  much. 
But  we  think  the  ones  who  did  not  go  enjoyed  it  equally  as 
well.  Miss  Boyd,  our  beloved  Lady  Principal,  treated  the 
whole  school  to  a  delightful  dinner  which  every  one  enjoyed 
immensely.  Our  dance  in  the  evening  was  also  greatly  en¬ 
joyed.  Each  young  lady  came  with  her  partner  and  every¬ 
body  looked  very  charming.  The  dances  progressed  until 
after  eleven  o’clock,  and  everybody  had  a  good  time. 


Current  Cbente. 


“Tastes  vary,  opinions  antagonize,  vagaries  abound,  fashions  change, 
descendants  are  not  like  their  parents,  and  the  world  goes  on  in  whirl  of 
vicissitude  and  intense  life,  and  so  we  wag  and  so  we  go.” 

Dr.  T.  jB.  Kingsbury. 

The  greatest  race  in  the  history  of  automobiling  was 
watched  by  thousands  of  interested  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  November  26,  1908.  Louis 
Wagner,  driver  of  the  Italian  car,  won  the  day. 

President-elect  Taft  and  family,  also  Vice-President-elect 
James  S.  Sherman  and  family  will  spend  the  winter  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.  The  Tafts  will  first  visit  the  Lanclon  Thomas 
villa,  and  then  they  will  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Terret 
cottage.  The  Shermans  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Bon  Air 
Hotel. 

The  Life  Insurance  Association  held  notable  exercises  on 
December  4th  in  honor  of  the  ex-President,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  delegates  gath¬ 
ered  at  New  Orleans  on  December  4th  to  plan  for  an  inland 
waterway  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande.  An 
appropriation  by  the  government  has  been  given,  and  an¬ 
other  will  be  asked  of  Congress. 

Cortelyou,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Coolidge, 
Assistant  Secretary,  have  been  consulting  with  the  banking 
interests  for  $30,000,000  Panama  Canal  bonds  to  be  issued 
December  5th. 

The  American  Battleship  North  Dakota,  launched  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  November  10,  1908,  is  the  greatest  battle¬ 
ship  known  to  the  world. 
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Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Taft  and  children  spent  Thanksgiving  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  with  Mr.  Taft’s  brother,  H.  W.  Taft. 

The  United  States  has  two  representatives  at  the  great 
conference  being  held  in  London,  to  frame  a  code  of  laws 
for  naval  warfare. 

A  very  exciting  ball  game  between  A.  &  M.  College  and 
V.  P.  I.  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
November  26th.  Score  was  six  to  five  in  favor  of  A.  &  M. 
College.  On  the  same  day  an  equally  exciting  game  between 
U.  N.  C.  and  U.  Y.  was  played  at  Kichmond,  Va.,  the  score 
being  thirty-one  to  nothing  in  favor  of  U.  Y. 

On  January  28,  1909,  the  United  States  troops  will  with¬ 
draw  from  Cuba,  and  the  Cubans  will  establish  their  own 
government. 

The  British  steamship  Sardinia,  off  Valetta,  Island  of 
Malta,  caught  on  fire  on  the  morning  of  November  25,  1908. 
Over  one  hundred  lives  were  lost. 

King  Edward  VII,  of  England,  received  the  honors  of 
his  sixty-seventh  birthday  on  November  9,  1908. 

Since  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  becoming  more  educated 
they  seem  to  realize  how  strong  they  would  be  if  they  were, 
and  the  British  government  fears  that  their  supreme  authority 
can  not  much  longer  be  maintained  in  India. 

Netherlands  and  Venezuela  are  on  the  verge  of  war. 
Dutch  vessels  are  skirting  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  and  have 
dared  her  to  fire. 


“&toap  tottf)  ^earp  Cares;  and  themes;” 


“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 

A  man  and  a  maid,  in  love  ’tis  said. 

One  dark  and  moonless  night 
In  twists  and  twines  strolled  ’neath  the  pines 
Where  the  sand  lay  soft  and  white. 

“Oh  see,”  she  cried,  when  the  sand  she  spied, 

Curled  up  like  rolling  billows, 

“IIow  the  moonbeams  fair,  now  here,  now  there, 

Glance  through  the  sighing  willows.” 

Teacher:  What  do  the  priests  do  in  the  temples? 
Primary  Kid  :  Burn  insects. 

Agues:  Who  won  in  the  Civil  War? 

Gladys :  The  Southerners,  of  course. 

Miss  Boyd  :  Where  did  Moses’s  strength  lie  ? 

Conner:  In  his  hair. 

Maid  (to  teacher)  :  I’m  goin’  to  he  a  waiter. 

Teacher:  Why  Annie,  I  thought  you  would  rather  work 
here  than  at  the  hotel. 

Maid :  Oh !  one  of  my  friends  is  going  to  git  married, 
and  I’s  going  to  be  a  waiter  to  de  wed  din’. 

Vera  (looking  on  her  card  at  the  dance)  :  What  kind  of 
dance  is  the  intermission  ? 

Marguerite :  Doesn’t  this  water  taste  funny  ? 

Agnes :  It  tastes  like  it  has  been  painted. 

Miss  Hicks:  Kame  twelve  of  Shakespeare’s  plays? 
Kell:  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Ten  Kights  in  a  Barroom. 
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Senior:  We  are  going  to  have  an  annual  this  year. 

Fresh  (thinking  it  was  a  play):  When;  next  Monday 
night. 

Miss  Middleton  (in  geography)  :  Estella,  where  is  Flor¬ 
ence  ? 

Primary  Kid:  She  is  in  the  chapel,  can  I  go  get  her 
for  you  ? 

Dr.  Murphy  came  to  court  last  week  (?) 

Lost. — My  heart  is  somewhere  between  Grove  Academy 
and  the  church.  Please  return  to  Agnes  Council. 

Miss  B :  Anna,  who  wrote  the  first  of  the  gospels  ? 

Anna :  Moses. 

Miss  Hicks  (in  history):  Stella,  who  was  Savonarola? 

Stella  :  He  was  a  man ! 

THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Clara :  Anna,  how  many  oranges  have  you  eaten. 

Anna:  So  far  I  haven’t  eaten  but  four. 

Lizzie:  Well,  the  soap  is  gone  again! 

Florence :  Lizzie,  don’t  you  know  you  can  always  find  the 
soap  in  the  rat  hole. 

One  of  the  girls:  Won’t  it  be  hard  to  find  another  pastor 
as  good  as  Mr.  Shaw  ? 

Gladys:  Yes,  it  will;  but  it  will  be  harder  to  find  one 
who  has  such  fine  boys. 

Miss  Boyd  (to  Bible  student)  :  Young  lady,  you  must 
bring  your  Bible  to  class. 

Student:  Miss  Boyd,  I  haven’t  any. 

Miss  Boyd :  Can’t  you  get  one  when  you  go  home  ? 

Student  :  Ho  ma’am,  haven’t  any  there. 
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“For  the  first  week,  don’t  you  know, 

A  freshman’s  blue  as  indigo. 

All  the  same  she’s  very  green 
If  she  lets  her  blues  be  seen. 
Basketball  soon  pounds  her  mellow, 
In  great  spots  of  black  and  yellow. 
So,  though  lacking  many  a  thing, 
She  still  has  local  coloring.” 
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Coulb  gou  put  Hearn. 


If  you  but  knew 

How  all  my  days  seemed  filled  with  dreams  of  you, 
How  sometimes  in  the  silent  night 
Your  eyes  thrill  through  me 
With  their  tender  light. 

How  oft  I  hear  your  voice  when  others  speak, 

How  you  ’mid  other  forms  I  seek, 

Oh,  love  more  real  than  though  such  dreams  were  true, 
If  you  but  knew. 

Could  you  but  guess 

How  you  alone  make  all  my  happiness, 

How  I  am  more  than  willing,  for  your  sake, 

To  stand  alone,  give  all  and  nothing  take, 

Hor  dare  to  think  you  bound 
While  I  am  free. 

Quite  free,  till  death,  to  love  you  silently, 

Could  you  but  guess. 

Could  you  but  learn 

How  when  you  doubt  my  truth 

I  sadly  yearn 

To  tell  you  all,  to  stand  for  one  brief  space 
Unfettered,  soul  to  soul,  as  face  to  face, 

To  crown  you  king,  my  king,  till  life  shall  end, 

My  lover  and  my  truest  friend. 

Would  you  love  me,  dearest,  as  fondly  in  return 
Could  you  but  learn  ? 
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Cbucattonal  J?eeb £  of  JSortf)  Carolina. 


“  The  merchant,  he  may  buy  and  sell, 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well, 

But  men  may  toil  through  busy  days — 

Or  men  may  stroll  their  pleasant  ways, 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate’er  befall, 

The  farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all.” 

Thus  sings  an  unknown  poet,  and  we  can  not  but  admit  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  But  is  supplying  food  all  that  the 
farmer  does  for  the  wTorld  ?  A  glance  through  the  chronicles 
of  past  ages  shows  that  the  noblest  men  and  women  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced  have  come  from  the  country.  When 
the  world’s  greatest  statesman  and  law-giver  was  needed  to 
sever  the  bonds  of  slavery,  which  for  generations  had  held  a 
people  destined  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  lead  them  into  a  land 
promised  to  their  forefathers,  who  answered  the  call  ?  A  lonely 
shepherd,  tending  his  flocks  on  a  distant  mountainside,  heard 
the  call  and  crossed  the  desert  to  the  assistance  of  his  people. 
And  in  our  own  land  the  “far,  deep  country”  has  given  us 
our  Washington,  our  Jackson,  our  Roosevelt  and  our  Robt. 
B.  Glenn. 

Evidently  President  Roosevelt  recognizes  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  farmer  for  he  says,  “The  small  farmers  of  our 
country  are  the  best  material  of  which  to  make  leaders  of 
men.”  Since  this  is  true,  since  the  world  must  always  look 
to  the  country  for  strength  and  support,  is  it  not  well  to  look 
into  the  future  and  see  if  possible  what  kind  of  leaders  we 
are  to  have  in  the  days  which  are  yet  to  come? 

“The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow.”  Are  we  training  the  boys  of  North  Carolina  to¬ 
day  to  make  the  leaders  which  the  age  demands  ? 

The  latest  records  show  that  while  North  Carolina  lias  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  past  few  years  she  is  still  far  behind 
her  sister  States  in  educational  matters.  In  all  the  Southern 
States  there  are  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  seven 
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hundred  and  ninety-nine  native  white  illiterates  over  ten  years 
of  age.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  of  these  are  North  Carolinians.  Of  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  white  illiterates  of  voting  age  in  the  Southern  States 
fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight  are  residents  of 
our  own  State. 

This  is  not  a  flattering  report  for  a  State  so  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  but  the  cause  is  clear  and  the  remedy  plain.  Out 
of  our  school  population  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  only  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  are  enrolled  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Where  are  the  other  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  ?  is  the  question  which 
presents  itself  at  once  to  the  careful  student  of  educational 
affairs  in  North  Carolina.  Take  any  typical  public  school 
district  in  the  State  and  the  question  is  easily  answered.  A 
small  per  cent  of  the  number  is  attending  private  schools, 
boarding  schools  or  colleges,  a  still  smaller  number  has  al¬ 
ready  acquired  the  education  necessary  for  the  sphere  which 
he  or  she  expects  to  occupy  during  life ;  but  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  by  far  the  greater  number  is  growing  up  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  the  crime  and  vice  to  which  ignorance  so  often 
leads. 

Illiteracy,  if  left  alone,  perpetuates  itself.  The  greater 
number  of  illiterates  to-day  are  the  children  of  illiterates.  One 
of  the  great  New  England  lights,  when  asked  how  soon  a 
child’s  education  should  begin,  replied  aOne  hundred  years 
before  his  birth.”  But  since  this  is  impossible  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  the  next  best  thing  and  the  only  way  to  check 
illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  is  to  place  a  good  school  within 
the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  and  then  see  that 
they  take  advantage  of  it. 

To  do  this  our  entire  public  school  system  must  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  still  before  us.  The 
first  essential  for  a  good  school  is  a  comfortable,  well-equipped 
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building.  There  are  still  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  white 
school  districts  in  North  Carolina  without  buildings,  besides 
one  hundred  and  eighty  houses  unfit  for  use ;  while  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  almost  all  the  old  schoolhouses  are  very  poor.  New 
houses  should  be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by 
our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  old 
ones  should  be  enlarged  and  beautified.  All  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  comfortable  desks  and  everything  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  teacher  and  pupils.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  dull,  forbidding  place  is  the  last  thing  that  will  attract  a 
child.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  every  child  into 
school,  and  after  having  brought  him  there  make  him  con¬ 
tented  and  happy. 

Much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  small  districts,  but  much  more  is  still  to  be  done  in 
the  same  line.  The  average  area  of  white  school  districts  in 
North  Carolina  is  nine  and  two-tenths  square  miles.  If  the 
number  of  districts  were  reduced  to  half  the  present  number 
and  the  area  doubled,  by  placing  the  schoolliouse  near  the 
center  of  the  district,  every  child  would  still  be  within  walking 
distance  of  a  good  school.  Even  if  this  placed  some  of  the 
children  a  little  farther  from  school  it  would  still  be  better 
for  them  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  a  good  school  than  to 
attend  a  poor  one  much  nearer.  By  the  consolidation  of 
small  districts  a  larger  number  of  children  can  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  two  teachers  instead  of  one  can  be  hired.  This 
will  insure  better  classification  and  better  instruction  for  all 
pupils.  At  least  twenty-one  recitations  a  day  are  required  to 
teach  all  subjects  demanded  by  law.  The  legal  length  of  a 
school  day  is  six  hours.  Therefore,  in  a  school  with  only  one 
teacher,  only  an  average  of  about  twelve  minutes  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  recitation.  It  is  folly  even  to  expect  thorough 
training  in  all  subjects  required  by  law  as  long  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  public  schools  has  only  one  teacher.  The  only 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of  schools  with  only  one  teacher 
and  a  mere  handful  of  pupils  is  by  consolidation  of  districts. 
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Another  thing  that  is  hindering  the  progress  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  failure  of  the  children  to  attend  such 
schools  as  they  have  within  reach.  Many  parents,  through 
carelessness  or  neglect,  deny  their  children  the  privilege  of  at¬ 
tending  school.  Our  State  Constitution  declares  that  “Re- 
ligion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged;”  and  again,  that 
“Every  person  presenting  himself  for  registration  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
English  language.”  Since  this  is  true  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  every  child  in  his  right  to  secure  the  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  intelligent  citizenship.  Not  even  a  parent 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  this  child’s  privilege.  The  only 
means  that  other  States  and  other  countries  have  found  effi¬ 
cient  in  remedying  conditions  like  those  existing  in  North 
Carolina  to-day  have  been  in  enacting  and  enforcing  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  laws.  If  our  State  has  a  right  to  punish 
crime  it  has  a  right  to  remove  the  ignorance  which  is  so  often 
the  cause  of  crime.  A  good  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws  is  the  fact  that  in  the  States  where 
such  laws  have  been  enacted  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  has 
steadily  decreased,  and  that  no  State,  having  once  enacted 
compulsory  attendance  laws,  has  ever  repealed  them. 

But  the  most  important  step  in  the  betterment  of  our  public 
school  system  is  to  secure  better  teachers.  Without  a  good 
teacher,  improved  buildings  and  modern  furnishings  are 
purely  mechanical.  Good  buildings  and  modern  furnishings 
are  a  great  help  in  making  a  good  school,  but  the  real  life  of 
the  school  is  the  teacher.  The  question  presents  itself,  how 
can  we  secure  the  best  teachers  for  our  public  schools  ?  The 
first  step  is  to  pay  them  better  for  their  work.  In  the  words 
of  our  State  superintendent,  “Reason  about  it  as  we  may, 
gush  as  wre  may  about  the  nobility  of  the  work  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  rewards  of  the  work  hereafter,  back  of  this  question  of 
better  teachers  must  still  be  the  cold  business  question  of  bet- 
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ter  pay.”  We  pay  the  rural  white  teachers  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  an  average  annual  salary  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars.  The  rudest  workmen,  the  lowest  farm  laborers 
are  paid  more  than  this.  For  teachers  we  need  men  and 
women  who  make  a  specialty  of  teaching,  not  those  who  teach 
for  the  lack  of  something  better  to  do  or  because  they  have 
not  the  training  to  go  into  any  other  business  or  profession. 
We  do  not  need  in  opr  schoolroom  men  and  women  who  merely 
use  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher.  And 
yet  the  salaries  paid  our  public  school  teachers  are  barely 
sufficient  to  clothe  them  during  the  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year  when  they  are  out  of  employment.  To  quote  Mr.  Joy¬ 
ner  again :  “As  long  as  the  annual  salary  paid  the  teacher 
who  works  upon  the  immortal  stuff  of  mind  and  soul  is  less 
than  that  paid  the  rudest  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  less  than 
that  paid  the  man  who  shoes  your  horse  or  ploughs  your  corn 
or  paints  your  house  or  keeps  your  jail,  the  best  talent  can 
not  he  secured  and  kept  in  the  teaching  profession;  the  time 
to  he  made  in  many  instances  hut  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more 
profitable  employment,  or  as  a  means  of  pensioning  an  in¬ 
sufficient  and  needy  mediocrity.” 

To  put  it  in  a  few  words  North  Carolina  needs  better  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  compulsory  education  and  better  teachers.  When 
the  country  people  awake  to  a  realization  of  the  true  condi¬ 
tion  of  educational  affairs  in  North  Carolina,  when  they  real¬ 
ize  that  the  age  is  calling  for  more  knowledge  among  all 
classes,  when  they  realize  that  to  successfully  carry  on  any 
business  a  person  must  have  the  education  necessary  to  that 
particular  line  of  work,  then  our  public  school  system  will  he 
one  of  which  North  Carolina  will  he  proud.  Then  the  farmer 
lad  will  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  city  hoy,  and  the 
country  will  still  produce  men  and  women  who  will  be  of 
service  to  the  world. 
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“Jper  $tnfme£*”  anti  tlfjereM. 

“To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,”  murmured  Jimmy  Burke. 
He  was  looking  out  to  sea  as  he  spoke,  but  Miss  Vardon 
opened  her  eyes  quickly  and  exclaimed :  “I  wasn’t  either.  I 
was  merely  introspecting,  and  I  can  do  it  better  with  my  eyes 
shut.  And,  anyway,  I  shall  go  to  sleep  if  I  want  to.”  So 
saying  she  tilted  her  adorable  chin  a  trifle  and  leaned  back 
luxuriously  among  the  cushions.  The  hammock  in  which  she 
reclined  was  swung  at  one  end  of  the  shady  veranda  of  the 
yacht  club,  and  Jimmy  was  sitting  near  enough  to  reach  for¬ 
ward  a  lean  brown  hand  and  give  it  a  gentle  swing. 

“An  undoubted  royal  prerogative,  your  Pinkness,”  he  said, 
quizzically  regarding  her,  “but  my  remark  was  not  personal. 
I  was  merely  thinking  of  some  dreamers  of  dreams — victims 
of  midsummer  madness,  and  your  bow  and  spear.” 

“How  don’t  be  horrid  and  Bernard-Shawish.  It  isn’t  my 
fault  if  they  are  silly  and  make  love  to  me — for  I  am  nice, 
sometimes,  am  I  not?”  Here  she  dimpled  deliciously,  and 
gave  him  a  brief  upward  glance  from  beneath  her  long  lashes. 

“Bravo !”  he  said,  “very  effective,  that  artistic  little  flutter 
of  the  lashes.  What  a  pity  to  waste  it  on  me.  How  when 
you  were  dancing  with  young  Beale  last  night,  and  fluttered 
at  him,  he  almost  lost  his  head.” 

“Pooh !  he  hasn’t  any  to  lose.  He  is  always  talking  about 
his  family  history,  and  I  don’t  care  for  genealogy.  I  believe 
he  makes  love,  in  his  ponderous  way,  to  every  girl  he  meets, 
too.” 

“There’s  Delavan,”  Jimmy  continued,  “clever,  distin¬ 
guished,  and  frightfully  rich.” 

“Yes,  and  so  conceited,”  pouted  Miss  Vardon.  “He  does 
enjoy  posing  as  King  Cophetua — and  I  just  won’t  be  his  beg¬ 
gar  maiden — so  there!” 

“  And  when  she  won’t  she  won’t, 

And  there’s  an  end  on’t.” 
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“So  much  for  Delavan.  Let  me  see,  there  are  such  troops 
of  adorers.  I  rather  approve  of  Williams,  winsome  Williams 
with  his  winning  ways.” 

“Oh,  I  like  Mr.  Williams.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  you  say  that  before.  It  is  a  sort  of  re¬ 
frain,  isn’t  it,  like  a  topical  song  ?” 

“How  I  won’t  have  you  make  fun  of  him.  I  do  think  he 
is  dear.  He  says  the  nicest  things,  and  his  manner  is  just 
perfect — so  poetic  and  intense,  and — you  know.  No  you 
don’t  either,  for  you  never  say  nice  things.” 

“Ho,  I  can’t  compete  with  Williams.  But  don’t  you  ever 
tire  of  sentimentalism  ?  A  diet  of  sweets,  you  know  is  cloy¬ 
ing.  I  have  studied  this  subject  of  love-making  a  little,  how¬ 
ever.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  theory  that  love  is  eighty  per 
cent  alcohol.  That  may  be  because  three  cocktails  always 
make  him  try  to  propose.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  moon¬ 
shine  and  music  sometimes  have  the  same  effect.  How  I  con¬ 
tend — ” 

But  here  he  stopped  his  dissertation,  as  a  dainty  young  girl 
came  up  hesitatingly  and  offered  Miss  Vardon  a  glass  of 
water,  saying,  all  in  one  breath : 

“Won’t  you  have  a  drink  ?  My  name  is  Theresa,  and  the 
girls  in  there  dared  me  to  speak  to  you  and  tell  you  you  are 
beautiful ;  and  I  don’t  mind  for  I  do  think  so  truly — we  all 
do — and  won’t  you  forgive  me  ?” 

She  was  small  and  had  the  biggest  blue  eyes  and  the  dearest 
little  freckled  nose,  and  when  Miss  Vardon  saw  her  embar¬ 
rassed  but  friendly  smile  she  stretched  out  her  hands  and 
cried : 

“Yes,  indeed,  and  I’m  going  to  kiss  you,  Theresa.” 

“I  see  this  is  love  at  first  sight,”  said  Jimmy  rising.  “Per¬ 
mit  me  to  present  you,  Miss  Theresa,  to  Miss  Vardon,  of 
America  and  Europe.  She  is  beloved  by  all,  though  she  has 
a  mean  disposition  and  delights  in  slaughter.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Theresa  loyally ;  “anyway,  you 
must  like  it  for  you’ve  been  sitting  here  for  hours.” 
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“I,  niy  dear  lady,  am  an  inordinately  lazy  man,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  my  sunny  temper  is  proof  against  her.” 

“He  is  fond  of  talking  nonsense.  Come  and  sit  by  me, 
Theresa,”  said  Miss  Vardon,  making  room  in  her  hammock ; 
“and  to  punish  him  we  shall  command  him  to  tell  us  a  story. 
Don’t  you  love  stories  ?” 

“Yes  I  do,”  said  Theresa,  nestling  against  her  shoulder 
and  looking  up  with  shining  eyes,  “if  they  are  nice  ones.  Let 
it  be  about  you,  please.” 

“The  kingdom  of  Alluria,”  began  Jimmy,  as  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Miss  Vardon  he  lighted  a  disreputable  brier  pipe 
and  gazed  meditatively  at  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke,  “was 
a  delightful  little  principality,  situated  in  the  land  of  Fancy, 
through  which  ran  the  river  of  Idleness.  Just  over  the  bor¬ 
der  was  No  Man’s  Land,  the  boundary  being  marked  by  the 
majestic  range  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Its  capital  city 
was  Delicia,  and  it  was  here,  in  Castle  Nowhere,  that  the 
Princess  dwelt.  Iler  name  was  Dulcie.” 

“Oh,  what  a  sweet  name,”  cried  Theresa,  of  the  shining 
eyes. 

“Precisely  so,”  agreed  Jimmy. 

“Her  early  years,”  he  continued,  “were  uneventful.  From 
her  babyhood,  however,  she  had  all  the  male  population  of 
Delicia  at  her  feet.  As  she  grew  older  her  beauty  and  charms 
increased,  and  she  became  very  accomplished  in  many  ways. 
One  of  her  instructors  wTas  a  certain  old  professor,  Herr  Teu- 
feladroch,  who'  was  considered  a  great  authority  of  dress,  and 
his  knowledge,  aided  by  her  taste,  resulted  in  most  artistic 
and  ravishing  attire.  Her  favorite  color,  from  the  time  when 
she  was  a  tiny  little  tot,  was  rose  pink;  and  so  becoming  was 
it  that  a  certain  jester,  on  seeing  her  in  a  ball  gown  of  that 
color,  refused  to  address  her  as  ‘Your  Highness,’  and  sub¬ 
stituted  ‘Your  Pinkness’  as  much  more  suitable;  and,  since 
jesters  are  accorded  many  liberties  of  speech,  this  imperti¬ 
nence  amused  the  Princess  instead  of  offending  her. 

« 

“This  jester,  who  has  presumed  to  push  himself  into  the 
story,  was  a  middle-aged  young  man  who  came  to  Alluria 
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from  out  beyond.  His  face  was  a  grave  one  for  a  wearer  of 
the  motley.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  quite  alone,  his  eyes 
were  sad.  At  such  times  he  had  the  far-away  gaze  of  a 
dreamer.  But  usually  his  eyes  were  laughing,  or  at  least 
twinkling,  and  his  lips  wore  a  crooked  smile.  You  see  the 
fairies  at  his  birth  had  cursed  him  with  imagination  and 
sentiment,  and  then,  relenting,  had  given  him  humor  to  shield 
-  him  from  ridicule.  He  was  always  making  verses  for  him¬ 
self,  this  sentimental  jester,  and  thinking  beautiful  thoughts 
that  he  laid  away  in  cotton  wool  in  his  heart — precious 
thoughts  that  folks  would  laugh  at — so  the  face  he  turned  to 
the  world  was  a  cynical,  merry  one,  and  his  jests  were  ac¬ 
cented  by  his  crooked  smile.  ” 

“Oh !”  said  Theresa,  then  regarded  him  shyly  and  curi¬ 
ously. 

“He  was  poor,  of  course,  and  as  he  was  not  very  good  at 
riding  in  jousts  or  hunting  dragons — and  it  seemed  not  very 
good  at  anything — he  had  become  a  jester,  and  lived  on  the 
patronage  of  Old  King  Cole,  the  father  of  the  Princess,  who 
was  a  mining  king  and  had  many  slaves  digging  his  wealth 
out  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.” 

“Tell  us  some  more  about  the  Princess,”  demanded  The¬ 
resa.  “Didn’t  he  love  her,  too  V9 

He  puffed  a  moment  in  silence,  then  continued  calmly: 

“The  Princess  was  kind  to  the  poor  jester,  much  kinder 
than  to  most  of  the  young  Princes  who  came  seeking  her 
hand,  for  he  was  so  safe — so  sure  not  to  presume.  You  see 
for  the  jester  to  love  the  Princess  would  be  an  absurdity, 
and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  he.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Princess  was  so  accustomed  to  homage  that  she  would 
take  some  pains  to  captivate  any  who  seemed  indifferent.  So 
when  Old  King  Coal  and  his  court  went  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  the  Princess  expected  all  the  young  nobles  to  show  a 
proper  appreciation  of  her  charms.  She  was  a  little  cruel 
about  it,  perhaps,  for  she  felt  no  answering  emotion  herself — 
it  was  only  the  pleasure  of  conquering.” 

Miss  Yardon  stirred  uneasily.  “What  a  selfish  creature 
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you  are  making  her  out!”  she  said,  as  she  stroked  Theresa’s 
hair  and  suddenly  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  again. 

“Not  willfully  so,”  he  replied.  “She  was  young  and 
thoughtless  and  really  didn’t  know  what  it  was  to  feel  deeply. 
She  would  even  at  times  discuss  her  various  affairs  with  the 
jester  and  pretend  to  ask  his  advice,  and  try  some  of  her  in¬ 
nocent  coquetries  on  him,  just  as  an  experiment  in  man¬ 
taming.  That  was  all  it  was,  for  the  jester  was  not  only  poor 
and  of  no  consequence  in  the  world  whatever,  but  he  was  not 
even  good-looking ;  and  had  no  great  skill  of  speech  with 
which  to  plead,  had  he  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  of 
loving  her.” 

A  long  silence  followed.  Jimmy’s  pipe  had  gone  out,  but 
he  held  it  still  clenched  between  his  teeth,  looking  out  moodily 
at  the  ocean. 

“What  became  of  her  then  ?”  Theresa  asked. 

He  roused  himself,  laughed  absent-mindedly,  and  finished 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair: 

“Oh,  she  married  a  fat  and  respectable  German  baron,  who 
had  four  automobiles  and  a.  steam  yacht,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after,  as  they  always  do  in  stories.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  like  your  story,”  said  the  small  person 
decidedly,  “and  I  don’t  think  he  was  much  of  a  man,  do  you  ? 
(This  to  Miss  Vardon.)  Oh,  must  you  go?  I’m  so  sorry. 
I’ll  come  over  to  the  hotel  to  see  you,  if  I  may ;  and  wait,  I 
want  to  whisper  something  to  you.” 

When  they  had  said  good-bye  and  were  walking  away  down 
the  beach  toward  the  hotel  Miss  Vardon  laughed  softly  to  her¬ 
self. 

“Do  you  know  what  that  delightful  child  whispered  to 
me? — that  I  mustn’t  like  you  too  much  as  she  didn’t  want 
me  to  love  anybody  but  her.” 

Though  she  spoke  easily  and  lightly  enough  the  look  she 
turned  on  him  held  in  it  a  hint  of  wistfulness  ;  but  he  was 
looking  straight  ahead,  with  his  crooked  smile. 

“What  an  absurdly  needless  caution,”  was  his  only  com¬ 
ment. 
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SL  Character  S>tubp  in  <©?orge  €ltot :  tBf je  ©ebelop- 
ment  of  ^tla £  Jilarner’£  Character. 

While  Silas  Marner,  the  weaver,  was  living  peacefully  at 
his  home  in  Lantern  Yard  one  of  the  church  deacons  wras 
taken  ill.  The  young  men  of  the  church  would  sit  up,  two 
at  a  time,  with  him  at  night.  One  night  while  Silas  was 
watching  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  that  the 
deacon  was  dead.  It  was  now  past  time  for  his  friend,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dane,  to  come  and  relieve  him,  so  Marner  went  in 
search  of  help.  Soon  William  Dane  and  the  minister  came 
and  took  Silas  to  the  Lantern  Yard  church,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  assembled.  There,  in  the  church,  they  accused 
Marner  of  taking  the  church  money,  which  had  been  in  the 
deacon’s  room.  The  minister  had  Silas’s  knife,  and  he  said 
it  had  been  found  in  the  same  place  that  the  money  had  lain. 
Marner  denied  this  crime,  and  he  told  them  to  “Search  me 
and  my  dwelling.”  They  then  tried  to  prove  whether  he  was 
innocent  or  guilty  by  praying  and  drawing  lots.  But  the  lots 
proved  him  guilty,  and  his  membership  in  the  church  was 
immediately  suspended. 

Some  time  before  Marner  had  engaged  himself  to  bo  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  servant  girl.  He  now  wondered  if  even  she  would 
go  against  him,  and  he  was  right  when  he  said,  “She  will  cast 
me  off,  too,”  for  their  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  shortly 
after  she  was  married  to  William  Dane. 

Silas  now  had  little  or  no  faith  in  God,  and  all  of  his  trust 
in  man  was  gone.  So  with  sore  and  bitter  feelings  he  left 
his  native  country  and  surroundings  for  the  strange,  new  ones 
of  the  town  of  Bavelae. 

At  Lantern  Yard  Marner  had  mingled  with  the  village 
people.  ITe  regularly  attended  church,  and  he  loved  and 
trusted  both  God  and  man.  But  at  Bavelae  he  lived  alone  on 
the  edge  of  town  and  had  little  to  do  with  any  one,  except  in 
a  business  way,  and  he  never  entered  the  church.  Marner’s 
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only  companion  was  his  loom,  and  lie  wove  all  the  time.  He 
saved  all  of  his  money,  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  supply  his  bodily  needs.  Marner’s  love  for  his  gold  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  so  that  he  soon  became  a  miser.  Before  long 
he  had  a  large  amount  of  gold  saved  up.  lie  counted  it 
and  loved  it  as  though  it  were  something  that  had  life,  for 
this  was  his  only  pleasure. 

One  afternoon  Silas  went  up  to  the  village  and  carelessly 
left  his  door  open.  When  he  returned  he  went  to  get  out  his 
gold  and  count  it  as  usual,  hut  he  could  not  find  it  anywhere  in 
his  cottage.  Neither  could  he  find  any  signs  where  the  bricks 
on  the  floor  had  been  disturbed,  nor  where  any  one  had  en¬ 
tered  the  cottage.  Silas  decided  to  go  to  the  Rainbow  and  tell 
the  people  there  of  his  loss,  and  get  some  help  in  finding  the 
thief.  Marner  entered  in  the  back  part  of  the  Rainbow  and 
there  he  found  the  laboring  class  of  men  assembled.  He  told 
them  that  he  was  robbed  and  wanted  the  constable.  After 
questioning  Silas  and  arguing  about  who  should  be  appointed 
to  go  on  the  important  errand,  Silas  and  two  men  from  this 
gathering  went  out  into  the  rain  to  watch  for  the  morning 
and  try  to  find  some  clue  to  this  mysterious  robbery.  But  no 
clue  could  be  found,  except  a  very  indefinite  one,  concerning 
a  peddler  who  had  passed  through  the  town  about  a  month 
before  selling  fancy  articles  and  carrying  a  tinder-box.  In  a 
ditch  near  Marner’s  home  a  tinder-box  was  found,  so  the  peo¬ 
ple  thought  that  perhaps  this  peddler  had  returned  and  taken 
Marner’s  money. 

While  the  people  of  Ravelae  were  discussing  this  unusual 
robbery  Silas  was  grieving  over  his  loss.  He  tried  to  weave, 
but  he  would  moan  as  he  sat  at  his  loom,  for  his  newly-earned 
gold  served  but  to  remind  him  of  his  loss,  and  it  held  no 
charm  for  him  as  it  formerly  did.  In  the  evenings  he  would 
sit  by  his  fire  and  moan  until  it  had  gone  out. 

Marner’s  friends  came  to  him,  some  to  comfort  him  and 
others  just  to  talk  it  over  with  him  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  people  of  Ravelae  had  looked  upon  Marner  as  an  evil 
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man  and  they  had  had  very  little  to  do  with  him ;  but  now, 
since  his  misfortune,  they  felt  sorry  for  him  and  understood 
him  better.  It  was  now  near  Christmas  and  many  of  the 
housewives,  moved  with  sympathy  toward  Silas,  gave  him 
presents  of  pork  and  puddings. 

Dolly  Winthrop,  one  of  Marner’ s  comforters  and  probably 
the  only  real  comforter,  came  to  him  and  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  go  to  church  Christmas  day,  but  with  no  avail,  for 
Silas  spent  his  Christmas  moaning  and  grieving  at  home. 

Several  weeks  passed  and  Marner  had  still  found  nothing 
of  his  gold.  One  evening  he  was  taken  with  one  of  his  cata¬ 
leptic  fits.  While  he  was  unconscious  a  little  baby  about  two 
years  old,  with  soft  golden  curls  and  blue  eyes,  crept  in  over 
the  snow  at  the  open  door  of  Silas’s  cottage.  She  lay  down 
on  his  big  coat  before  the  fire  and  soon  fell  asleep.  When 
Marner  first  regained  his  senses  he  thought  that  the  mass  of 
golden  curls  was  his  lost  gold  that  had  come  back  to  him  as 
mysteriously  as  it  had  gone.  But  on  touching  the  soft  curls 
he  found  he  was  mistaken.  For  a  while  he  thought  it  was  his 
little  sister  who  had  died  years  ago. 

The  child  was  found  to  be  an  orphan  of  rather  low  birth. 
The  people  of  the  town  were  very  much  surprised  when  they 
found  that  Marner,  an  old  bachelor  who  knew  nothing  about 
children,  was  unwilling  to  give  the  child  up  to  any  one.  Mrs. 
Winthrop  again  came  to  Marner’ s  help,  and  other  town  people 
also  offered  him  some  help  with  the  child.  Mrs.  Winthrop 
gave  Marner  some  of  her  son’s  baby  clothes,  and  she  showed 
Marner  how  to  dress  and  care  for  the  child.  All  the  mothers  of 
the  town  talked  to  Marner  about  the  baby,  the  negligent  ones 
telling  him  how  much  trouble  she  would  be,  and  the  indus¬ 
trious  mothers  giving  him  advice  about  how  to  raise  her. 

The  baby  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  Silas,  and  he  felt  very 
much  attached  to  her.  Dolly  Winthrop  now  persuaded  him 
to  have  her  christened,  so  Silas  named  her  for  his  mother,  and 
called  her  Eppie  for  short.  This  was  the  first  time  Silas  had 
ever  been  inside  the  church  of  Ravelae,  and  he  could  see  no 
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relation  between  this  and  the  old  Lantern  Yard  chapel  that  he 
used  to  attend  in  his  youth. 

As  Eppie  grew  she  demanded  more  of  Silas’s  attention. 
Now,  instead  of  living  alone  with  his  treasured  gold,  he  took 
her  out  among  the  people,  and  his  life  was  made  much 
brighter  by  her  presence.  He  took  her  with  him  when  he 
carried  home  his  linen,  and  the  people  would  remark  about 
the  child,  and  in  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  the  spring  came  and  Silas  took  Eppie  out  in  the  fields 
and  meadows  to  play  he  began  to  look  for  all  the  familiar 
herbs  that  he  knew  in  his  early  life.  He  now  seemed  to  see 
some  relation  between  his  past  and  present  life.  He  tried 
to  explain  his  Lantern  Yard  life,  and  why  he  left  there  to 
Dolly,  and  slowly  she  seemed  to  understand.  Silas  now  took 
more  interest  in  the  village  people  and  worldly  things,  for 
Eppie’s  sake.  The  cottage  was  added  on  to  and  arranged  in¬ 
vitingly  on  the  inside.  Several  pieces  of  nice  furniture  were 
given  them.  They  also  had  a  bright  little  flower  garden. 
Eppie  now  loved  Silas  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  her  real 
father. 

One  day  when  the  stone-pit  was  being  drained  the  people 
found  Silas’s  money  in  the  bottom  of  it.  He  was  of  course 
glad  to  get  his  gold  back,  but  it  caused  no  visible  change  in 

his  life. 

Silas  now  wished  to  visit  his  old  home  at  Lantern  Yard  to 
find  out  if  he  had  ever  been  proved  innocent  of  stealing  the 
church  money.  Se  he  and  Eppie  went  over  to  Lantern  Y  ard, 
but  he  could  find  out  nothing  about  the  old  church  minister 
and  all  the  people  he  used  to  know.  Where  he  had  lived  a 
factory  had  been  built  and  everything  had  been  changed.  But 
it  did  not  worry  Marner  or  change  his  feelings  at  all,  for  lie 
was  now  happy  with  his  child,  who  had  promised  to  stay  with 
him  all  of  his  life,  and  he  said,  “I  shall  trus  ten  till  I  die.” 
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College  Urtrarp. 

The  Little  Minister — Mr.  Noe. 

The  Maids  of  Paradise — After  exams. 

The  Very  Small  Person — Powena. 

Pardners — Pell  and  Theresa. 

Within  the  Gates — Campus. 

Man  in  the  Case — Prof.  Blythe. 

Lovey  Mary — Mary  Council. 

Par  from  the  Madding  Crowd — James  Sprunt  Institute. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — “Pig”  Pierce,  “Monk” 
Eay. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing — Smallpox  scare. 

The  Younger  Set — Freshmen. 

Roughing  It — Basketball. 

The  Plucky  Girl — Clara  Pugh. 

Ray’s  Daughter — Marguerite. 

Our  Mutual  Friend — Owen. 

Days  Off — Vaccination. 

Sonny — Oswald. 

The  Money-changer — “Mr.”  M.  L.  Herring. 

In  the  Closed  Room — Faculty  Meeting. 

Three  of  a  Kind — Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

The  Portion  of  Labor — Monitress. 

The  Chaperone — Miss  Boyd. 

Crisis — When  the  reports  come. 

The  Haunted  House — Pearsall  Building. 

The  Fighting  Chance — Graduation. 

The  Chosen  Few — Senior  Class. 

The  Sweet  Girl  Graduate — Louis  Connor  (at  G.  A.) 

The  Black  Cat — Our  Mascot. 
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“ Oli ,  Mrs.  La  Far!  just  look,  the  skirt  sags  in  the  back  and 
the  right  sleeve  is  a  trifle  too  long.” 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  young  girl  of  nine¬ 
teen  summers,  with  wavy,  nut-brown  hair  and  large  violet- 
blue  eyes.  She  was  standing  in  the  center  of  a  dressmaker’s 
sewing  room  having  a  handsome  evening  dress  fitted. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  finish  it  in  time  for  the  house  party  ? 
Oh !  I  hope  you  can,  for  I  am  obliged  to  have  it  to  wear  to 
the  first  dance.  Please  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.” 

In  a  few  moments  her  mellow  voice  sounded  a  sweet  good 
morning  through  the  half-closed  door,  and  Dorothy  (for  this 
was  her  name)  was  off  in  an  instant,  bound  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  a  large  city;  her  heart  bent  on  having  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  house  party  of  which  she  was  to  be  a 
guest.  As  she  entered  Levy’s  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  two 
of  her  friends  who  were  also  to  be  members  of  the  house  party. 

“Oh,  Blanche !  I’m  so  glad  I  met  up  with  you  and  Sophie. 
Do  come  help  me  select  some  slippers  to  match  my  lavender 
dress !” 

“Hello,  Dorothy !  Oh,  you  are  getting  ready  for  the  house 
party  too,  aren’t  you  ? 

“Child,  won’t  we  have  a  grand  time  ?  I  can’t  wait  for  the 
time  to  come.  I’m  crazy  to  go !” 

The  three  girls  chatted  on,  all  talking  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  Each  one  wanted 
to  tell  what  kind  of  evening  dress  she  was  going  to  have,  how 
it  was  to  be  made  and  everything  about  her  wardrobe. 
They  went  from  store  to  store — selecting,  buying  and  chat¬ 
ting.  At  last  they  were  on  their  way  home. 

“Oh,  there  is  Mr.  Wilson!”  cried  Dorothy.  “I  do  think 
he  is  the  grandest  thing!” 

“Yes,  and  he  is  coming  across  the  street!”  chimed  in 
Sophie.  “I  wonder  where  he  is  going!” 
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By  this  time  Mr.  Wilson  had  caught  up  with  the  girls. 

“Good  morning!”  the  girls  said  in  chorus. 

“Good  morning !”  rejoined  Mr.  Wilson.  “I  hope  you  young 
ladies  are  feeling  as  fine  as  you  look !  Isn’t  this  a  lovely 
day  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed !  I  hope  we  will  have  weather  like  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  house  party,”  said  Blanche. 

“That’s  right,  it  is  most  time  for  that  jolly  event,  isn’t  it?” 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  “I  suppose  each  of  you  are  going,  are  you 
not  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed !”  said  Dorothy.  “I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  any¬ 
thing!  Of  course  you  are  going,  Mr.  Wilson?” 

“Why  yes,  I  guess  I  will.  Here  we  are  at  the  ice  cream 
parlor  already!  Let’s  go  in  and  have  a  cool  drink.” 

“I  guess  we  had  better  go  on  home  as  it  is  rather  late,” 
said  Blanche.  But  of  course  Mr.  Wilson  insisted,  and,  as 
usual,  the  girls  yielded. 

As  each  of  them  was  so  full  of  the  coming  event  and  wanted 
to  be  together  so  they  could  talk  about  it,  they  dined  with 
Dorothy.  They  did  fancy  work  and  chatted  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  time  slipped  by  like  lightning. 

It  was  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Dorothy,  Sophie,  Blanche, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Clark  and  several  other  young  people  were 
bustling  about  trying  to  find  seats  in  a  crowded  railway  car. 
At  last  they  were  off  for  the  house  party !  They  all  laughed 
and  talked  and  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  that  before  they 
knew  it  they  were  at  their  destination. 

After  several  miles  drive  through  the  woods  they  arrived 
at  the  Wellington  home  on  Lake  Elmwood,  for  this  was  where 
they  were  to  spend  the  jolly  week. 

The  chaperons  and  other  members  of  the  house  party  had 
arrived  on  the  morning  train  and  were  all  fixed  up  and  ready 
for  tea  when  they  arrived.  After  tea  the  merry  party  went 
for  a  moonlight  sail,  and  played  many  childish  games,  when 
the  breeze  died  and  showed  them  they  would  have  to  shorten 
their  first  sail. 
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That  night  the  girls  thought  they  should  never  he  able  to 
get  to  sleep  as  they  were  so  excited  at  really  being  at  the  house 
party.  Dorothy  and  her  friend  Edith  Greene  talked  long 
after  the  others  had  closed  their  eyes.  They  could  not  much 
be  blamed,  for  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since  they  left 
college  in  early  spring.  Edith  first  told  “Dot”  of  the  grand 
times  she  had  had  and  how  foolish —  “Oh,  Dot !  what  do  you 
think  of  Jack  ?  I  knew  you  would  like  him  !” 

At  this  point  Dot  became  very  much  interested,  for  she 
also,  from  the  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Hastings,  was  charmed 
with  his  looks.  IIow  long  they  talked  they  did  not  know, 
but  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  just  closed  their  eyes 
when  Blanche  was  telling  them  it  was  breakfast  time  and  they 
would  have  to  hurry  if  they  wished  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  a  game  of  golf  at  10  :30. 

Dot  awoke  with  these  words :  “Oh,  Edith !  he  is  so  good- 
looking  !” 

Oh,  my !  but  didn’t  the  girls  tease  poor  little  Dot  that  day ! 
Every  word  she  would  utter  they  would  cry,  “Oh,  Edith !  he 
is  so  good-looking!”  Ho  one  but  Edith  knew  who  “he”  was, 
and  she  made  a  faithful  promise  not  to  tell.  It  did  not  take 
them  long  to  find  out,  however,  for  that  morning  Dot  was 
found  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hastings  on  the  gangway  steps.  The  party  came  up  and 
joined  them,  asking  if  their  preference  was  for  a  sail  or  a 
dance.  After  a  long  argument  the  final  decision  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  large  dance  to  be  given  at  the  Country  Club. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Wellington  drove  up  in  his  “auto” 
and  shouted  to  them  to  come  join  him  and  Miss  Blanche  in  a 
game  of  golf. 

“Oh,  glorious!”  cried  Dorothy  “Let’s  every  one  pile  in!” 

A  few  steps  and  a  bound  and  they  were  all  packed  in  like 
sardines. 

“Say,  Ered,  you  forget,  in  your  excitement,  I  haven’t  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  all  this  party.” 
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“Excuse  me,  Harry  old  boy !  I  forgot  you  were  not  at  tea 
last  evening.” 

And  thus  tlie  gay  crowd  headed  for  the  links. 

After  a  very  exciting  game  Wellington  turned  his  car  over 
to  Fred  that  the  party  might  reach  home  in  time  for  luncheon, 
while  he  remained  behind  to  help  Dorothy  search  for  her 
“Sorority”  pin. 

“Miss  Dorothy,”  Mr.  Wellington  said  after  they  had  found 
the  pin  and  were  enjoying  a  cool  glass  of  lemonade,  “did  you 
ever  visit  Virginia  Beach  when  quite  young?” 

“Why  yes  ;  my  first  visit  to  the  seashore.  I  was  just  fif¬ 
teen,  I  believe.” 

“Oh,  Dorothy!  is  this  a  dream,  or  is  this  really  Dorothy 
Harrington  whom  I  would  have  died  for  four  years  ago  ?” 

Here  Dorothy  hung  her  pretty  head  and  blushed  beauti- 
fully. 

“Come  now,  Dorothy,  do  not  do  this  way.  I  know  you 
loved  me  then  and  I  loved  you.  Let’s  renew  our  old-time 
friendship  and  love  me  just  a  little  now.  Won’t  you  Dot?” 

The  gay  house  party  continued  another  week,  enjoying 
every  moment — dancing,  boating,  swimming,  golfing  and 
bowling;  but  none  were  happier  than  “a  certain  young  couple” 
who  were  always  together  from  the  first  morning  at  the  links, 
when  a  certain  pin  was  “lost.” 

The  morning  the  house  party  broke  up  the  guests  did  not 
hate  to  leave  nearly  so  much  when  they  learned  that  they 
were  to  return  the  following  spring  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wellington. 
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^>tung ! ! ! 

One  summer  night,  in  twilight  dim, 

A  fellow  wooed  a  maiden  prim. 

Around  her  waist  with  some  alarm 
The  naughty  man  had  put  his  arm. 

Her  dimpled  hand  he  stroked  a  while 
Then  murmured  low,  with  loving  smile, 
“Could  e’er  so  soft  a  thing  he  found 
If  all  the  world  were  searched  around  V 9 

With  laughing  eyes  and  flaming  cheeks 
The  maid  replied,  “Tis  just  two  weeks 
Since  I  found  out  that  ypu,  my  pet, 
Have  something  that  is  softer  yet!” 

“That  I !  I  have  ?  Oh,  can  it  he  ? 

You  darling,  now  I  do  love  thee !” 

O  vanity!  Ho  sooner  said, 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  head. 
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Tlie  name  of  our  magazine  lias  aroused  much  inquiry — and 
“thereby  hangs  a  tale”  of  long  ago.  In  1749,  when  Hew  Han¬ 
over  was  divided  and  a  meeting  held  to  name  the  new  county, 
one  of  the  delegates  suggested  Donegal. 

How  we  would  like  to  have  for  our  next  issue  an  account 
of  that  meeting !  Where  was  it  held  ?  what  were  the  names 
of  the  delegates  ?  Possibly  some  of  their  descendants  are 
among  our  number. 

We  would  give  much  to  know  the  name  of  the  disappointed 
delegate.  Some  homesick  Scotch-Irishman,  perhaps,  still 
longing  for  the  green  fields  and  blue  mountains  of  his  old 
home  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  wished  in  this  way  to  express 
his  loving  remembrance.  He  was  in  the  minority,  however, 
and  the  county  was  named  Duplin.  Even  at  this  late  day  we 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  disappointment  (especially  those 
of  us  who  wished  to  name  our  magazine  aEly  Trap”)  and  ex¬ 
pressed  our  approval  of  his  good  taste  by  naming  it  for  distant 
Donegal. 
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The  minority  who  voted  for  kkFly  Trap”  did  not  have  in 
mind  some  patented  affair  so  popular  with  housekeepers  in 
“the  good  old  summer  time.”  Oh  !  no !  But  a  beautiful  and 
curious  little  plant  having  white  flowers,  a  member  of  the 
cactus  family,  and  found  only  in  moist  places  of  the  Cape 
Fear  section. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  them  in  the  early  spring  must  look 
“in  some  shady  dell,  where  nymphs  and  fairies  dwell,”  and 
should  this  region  ever  desire  a  floral  emblem  we  will  vote 
again  for  the  “Fly  Trap.7’ 


Now  just  a  few  words  to  the  students.  We  are  determined 
to  make  our  magazine  a  success,  and  we  want  to  impress  on 
your  minds  the  importance  of  your  assistance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  of  a  college  magazine  is 
supposed  to  be  prepared  by  the  students.  We  know  that  there 
is  hardly  a  girl  in  school  who  could  not  write  something  if  she 
really  tried,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that  every  girl  who  knows 
the  use  of  a  pen  will  at  least  try  to  write  something.  When 
you  look  at  it  in  the  right  light,  and  realize  that  the  success 
of  the  Donegal  Banner  depends  as  much  on  your  efforts  as 
it  does  on  the  Board  of  Editors,  we  feel  sure  you  will  do  all 
you  can  for  it. 


gttjlettc  department. 


jptpstcal  Culture. 

Physical  culture  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  school.  It  not 
only  strengthens  the  body  but  also  develops  the  mind.  Some 
girls  will  not  take  exercise  unless  they  are  made  to.  There¬ 
fore  physical  culture,  which  is  the  best  exercise  any  one  can 
take,  should  be  taught.  Any  one  can  learn  more  in  one  half- 
hour  after  physical  culture,  if  she  has  been  studying  all  day, 
than  she  could  in  an  hour  before.  We  are  becoming  more  in¬ 
terested  in  it  each  time  we  have  it. 

Skating;. 

Hurrah  for  the  cold  weather !  We  are  enjoying  it  very 
much  by  skating.  The  lake  has  been  frozen  over  and  skating 
is  the  chief  amusement  of  the  whole  school.  Some  of  the  girls 
have  taken  falls,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  did  not  get  hurt  very 
badly. 

®ennt£b 

Hew  tennis  balls  and  rackets  have  been  acquired,  and  we 
have  been  playing  with  more  vigor  than  ever,  but  cold 
weather  crept  in  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  stop  just  a 
little  while.  We  are  still  longing  and  working  for  the  cup, 
and  hope  we  may  get  it. 

pasfeetball. 

On  account  of  the  two  nations — uvacci”  and  “exami” — we 
had  to  put  our  basketball  away  for  a  while,  but  now  these  na¬ 
tions  are  at  peace  and  we  are  making  up  for  all  lost  time.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  spring  with  very  much  enthusiasm, 
when  we  may  challenge  some  schools  to  play  against  us.  We 
are  now  thinking  very  strongly  of  playing  a  game  with  Golds¬ 
boro.  If  we  play  we  are  determined  to  be  victorious  if  there 
is  any  possible  chance ;  and  yet  we  suspect  Goldsboro  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  the  same  thing. 


Sc  Company. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  season  was  the 
marriage  of  our  school  physician,  Dr.  John  A.  Ferrell,  to 
Miss  Lucile  Withers,  of  Charlotte,  FT.  C.  We  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  our  fortunate  young  doctor. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  all  surprised  at  receiving  an  invi¬ 
tation  given  hy  our  Lady  Principal  to  attend  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  in  her  office  at  4:30.  Upon  our  arrival  we  saw  Dr.  Fer¬ 
rell  sitting  up  in  there  as  cool  as  you  please,  with  all  his  vacci¬ 
nating  materials.  The  operations  were  soon  performed  and 
every  one  is  getting  along  as  well  as  can  he  expected  under  the 
circumstances. 

Misses  Het  Farrior  and  Katherine  Kewton  made  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  visit  at  Miss  Susie  Southerland’s  last  week. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  charming  little 
play  to  be  given  by  Miss  Middleton’s  expression  class. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  one  of  our  beloved  music  instruc¬ 
tors  has  at  last  recovered  from  her  illness  and  has  resumed 
her  duties. 

Miss  Marie  Long,  of  Statesville,  K.  C.,  was  here  for  a  few 
days  visit  to  her  friend,  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller. 

Dr.  Murphy,  of  Wilmington,  K.  C.,  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
Kenansville  on  important  business.” 

The  “dignified”  seniors  are  hard  at  work  on  their  essays. 

We  are  glad  to  make  mention  of  several  new  scholars  since 
Christmas. 

Misses  Jessie  and  Tina  Croom  spent  the  week-end  at  their 
home  in  Magnolia,  K.  C. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  next 
meeting  of  our  societies  as  there  is  to  be  a  very  interesting 
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debate  on  “Which  is  best — to  marry  for  love  or  for  money  V ’ 
We  can  not  imagine  which  side  will  win. 

We  all  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  remodeling  of  one  of 
our  buildings.  It  has  been  very  much  improved  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

All  of  our  Episcopal  pupils  are  very  much  delighted  with 
the  monthly  Episcopal  services  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoe,  of 
Clinton,  H.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Pridgen  (class  ’04)  and  Miss  Mattie  Maye 
Pridgen  (class  ’08)  have  made  very  successful  teachers  in 
South  Carolina  this  winter. 

Miss  Bessie  Hinson  (class  ’04)  is  now  a  very  successful 
music  teacher  in  Page’s  Mills. 

Miss  Eannie  Gray  Farrior  (class  ’03)  is  teaching  in  Clark- 
ton,  H.  C.,  this  season. 

All  of  the  old  students  are  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  expected  visit  of  one  of  our  former  instructors, 
Miss  P.  B.  Wright,  of  Coharie,  H.  C. 


Current  €bents:. 


“Tastes  vary,  opinions  antagonize,  vagaries  abound,  fashions  change! 
descendants  are  not  like  their  parents,  and  the  world  goes  on  in  a  whirl  of 
vicissitude  and  intense  life,  and  so  we  wag  and  so  we  go.” 

Dr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 

Our  ‘‘Old  North  State’7  gave  Ex-governor  Glenn  a  most 
hearty  welcome  at  Winston-Salem  when  he  spoke  there  Janu¬ 
ary  26.  This  was  Governor  Glenn7s  first  visit  to  his  old  home 
since  his  retirement  as  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

Our  noted  General  Lee’s  birthday  has  once  more  passed 
and  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  honors  by  the  U.  D.  C.  and 
others. 

On  January  30  the  Senate  passed  the  House  bill  allowing 
the  Governor  to  sue  directly  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
actions  concerning  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  in  the  Smoky  Mountain  region.  We  hope  that 
it  may  soon  he  agreeably  settled. 

On  February  1  an  important  bill,  which  many  have  been 
wishing  for,  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  It  provides 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests  in  our  State. 

Congress  has  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  army  appro¬ 
priation  hill  which  provides  for  $500,000  for  army  balloons. 
It  is  thought  that  these  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  army. 

The  Gridiron  Club,  of  Washington,  L).  C.,  gave  its  annual 
dinner  ball  in  honor  of  President  Poosevelt  and  Vice-president 
Fairbanks,  as  a  way  of  bidding  them  an  official  farewell. 

President-elect  Taft  is  visiting  President  Obaldia,  who, 
after  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  guests,  toasted  to  him  as 
the  “long-time  friend  of  Panama.77  An  official  hall  is  also  to 
be  given  at  the  Palace  in  honor  of  Mr.  Taft. 
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During  the  past  week  the  unusually  cold  weather  has  caused 
several  had  accidents,  caused  hy  the  bursting  of  pipes,  which 
led  to  further  damage. 

On  Thursday,  January  28,  the  Cubans  celebrated  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  their  republic. 

We  are  very  glad  to  he  able  to  say  that  the  earthquake  in 
Spain  did  not  prove  to  be  very  disastrous. 

Our  country  is  still  sending  large  relief  funds  to  the  Ital¬ 
ians  who  lost  their  homes  in  the  earthquake. 


“Utoap  tottf)  l^earp  Cares!  anh  femes’’ 


“  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 

Miss  M.  (  a  young  lady)  of  forty-five  years 
Was  found  one  morning  bathed  in  tears 
Because  Dr.  F.,  her  love  so  true, 

Had  gone  and  done  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 

Agues :  “Anna,  I  thought  you  took  algebra  last  year.” 

Anna:  “I  did,  hut  the  faculty  encored  me.” 

Miss  M. :  “Rowena,  what  are  the  first  and  last  hooks  of  the 
Bible  ?” 

Rowena:  “Generations  and  Revolutions.” 

Hew  Girl  (on  walking  day)  :  “Why  do  you  all  beg  so  hard 
to  go  to  “Cooper’s  Old  Mill  ?” 

Old  Girl:  “Pshaw!  You  can’t  tell  me  that  you  have  been 
here  two  months  and  haven’t  found  out  where  the  G.  A.  is.” 

Miss  Miller  (on  geometry)  :  “Agnes,  where  is  the  right 
angle  of  this  right-angle  triangle  ?” 

Agnes :  “In  the  northeast  corner.” 

A  GOOD  COPY  OF  A  SENIORS  LETTER  HOME  TO  HER  FATHER. 

“Dear  Papa : — Am  busy  studying,  so  haven’t  time  to  write 
a  long  letter. 

Please  send  me  some  money  soon,  for  I  am  dead  broke. 
Light-bell  is  ringing. 

Goodnight.  Clara/' 

Winnie:  “Pass  the  sugar,  please.” 

Gladys  (reading  letter  from  her — )  :  “Did  you  ask  for 
this?” 

Mary:  Well,  Stella,  how  did  you  get  along  on  algebra  ex¬ 
amination  this  morning  ? 

Stella  :  If  you  get  as  much  as  the  difference  between  my 
grade  and  a  hundred  is  you  will  be  sure  to  pass. 


Clippings. 


Love. 

Love  is  just  a  cobweb,  wet  with  morning  dew; 

Love  is  just  a  fairy  spell,  invisible  to  view; 

A  tread — a  touch  too  heavy,  and  the  cobweb  is  not  there ; 

A  sigh  too  long,  and  lo !  the  spell  has  vanished  into  air ! 

Love  is  just  a  morning-glory,  doomed  at  noon  to  die; 

Love  is  only  half  a  story,  told  in  passing  by ; 

Love  is  gold  so  delicate  the  faintest  flame  would  melt  it ; 
Love’s  NOTHING;  but  God  help  the  man  who’s  never 
known  nor  felt  it. 

* 

‘‘Decidedly  “Willin'.” 

Miss  Maude  Adams  has  a  favorite  story  about  a  certain 
“Miss  Johnsing”  and  an  uncertain  “Culpeper  Pete.” 

Pete  became  enamored  of  the  dusky  maiden,  and  not  having 
the  courage  to  “pop”  face  to  face,  called  up  the  house  where 
she  worked  and  asked  for  her  over  the  telephone.  When  he 
got  her  on  the  line  he  asked : 

“Is  dat  Miss  Johnsing?” 

“Ya-as,” 

“Well,  Miss  Johnsing,  I’se  got  a  ’most-  important  question 
to  ask  you.” 

“Ya-as.” 

“Will  you  marry  me  ?” 

“Ya-as.  Who  is  it,  please  ?” 

*  *  * 

What  They  Call  It. 

Grandma  says  we’re  right  in  style 
A-sittin’  in  our  automo-bile. 

Grandpa  says  we’re  fit  to  kill 
A-ridin’  in  our  automo-bill. 
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Ma,  she  says  we  ought  to  feel 
Grateful  fer  our  automo-beel. 

Pa  says  there  ain’t  no  other  man 
Kin  run  an  auto  like  he  can. 

Auntie  preaches  near  and  far 
’Bout  our  lovely  touring  car. 

Uncle  Bill  says  he  ain’t  seen 
Nowhere  such  a  good  machine. 

Brother  Jim,  he  keeps  a-braggin’ 

’Bout  the  speed  of  our  new  wagon. 

But,  oh,  it  sounds  so  grand  and  noble 
When  sister  Sue  says  automoble. 

*  *  * 

Daughter:  “Yes,  I’ve  graduated,  but  now  I  must  inform 
myself  in  psychology,  philology,  bibli — ” 

Practical  Mother:  “Stop  right  where  you  are.  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  you  a  thorough  course  in  roastology,  boilology, 
stitchology,  darnology,  patchology  and  general  domestic  mis- 
tleology.  Now  get  on  your  working  clothes.” 

*  *  * 

As  One  Boy  to  Another. 

“What  did  you  do,  James,  when  Edward  called  you  a  liar  ?” 
asked  the  teacher. 

“I  remembered  what  you  said,  that  ‘a,  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,’  ”  replied  James. 

“Good  boy :  What  soft  answer  did  you  make  ?”  queried  the 
interested  teacher. 

“Why,  I  hit  him  with  a  rotten  tomato,”  said  James. 

*  *  * 

Three  to  Two. 

Some  little  girls  were  boasting  of  their  respective  families. 
They  had  passed  from  clothes  to  personal  appearance,  and 
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finally  came  to  parental  dignity.  The  minister’s  little  girl 
boasted : 

“Every  package  that  comes  for  my  papa  is  marked  T).D.’ 99 

“And  every  package  that  comes  for  my  papa  is  marked 
‘M.D./  ”  retorted  the  daughter  of  the  physician. 

Then  followed  a  look  of  contempt  from  the  youngest  of 
the  party.  “Huh  !”  she  exclaimed  : 

“Every  package  that  comes  to  our  house  has  three  letters  on 
it,  ‘0.  O.  D.’  ” 


Cxcfjange  department. 


The  magazines  this  month  are  a  great  improvement  over 
the  preceding  ones.  There  is  more  reading  matter,  and  it  is 
of  a  higher  standard  and  better  style  than  usual. 

Our  exchange  department  is  not  as  large  as  we  expected  it 
to  be,  hut  we  are  in  hopes  of  improving  on  it  in  the  future. 

As  our  magazine  had  to  go  before  our  exchanges  ar¬ 
rived,  it  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  comment  upon  them  as 
we  would  like  to  have  done. 

The  Wheaton  Monthly  is  well  filled  with  material  that 
makes  it  attractive  to  an  outsider  as  well  as  to  a  member  of 
the  student  body.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  weighty  material, 
but  on  a  whole  it  is  so  well  balanced  that  it  does  not  become 
monotonous. 

The  Tileston  Topics  is  a  very  bright  and  attractive  maga¬ 
zine.  The  editorials  are  especially  commendable.  The  only 
criticism  we  would  make  is  that  less  space  be  devoted  to 
locals  and  more  to  matter  that  is  of  general  interest. 

The  Athenian  is  a  magazine  that  would  be  creditable  to  any 
school ;  it  shows  remarkable  talent  for  High  School  pupils. 
“The  Silver  Buckle”  is  a  well-written  story  and  one  that  will 
hold  the  attention  until  finished. 

The  January  number  of  the  Messenger ,  from  the  Durham 
High  School,  is  a  very  attractive  magazine,  with  its  numerous 
artistic  cuts.  But  we  think  we  recognize  “the  First  Quarrel” 
to  be  the  same  story  which  came  out  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
J ournal  several  years  ago. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  following 
magazines  in  a  few  days :  The  Ivy ,  St.  Mary's  Muse ,  the 
Erskinian ,  Chatterbox ,  Trinity  Archive ,  Davidson  College 
Magazine ,  Red  and  White ,  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
Magazine. 
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CLARA  PUGH,  President  Student  Body. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Hester  Ann  Farrior,  President. 
Clara  D.  Pugh,  Vice-President. 
Florence  Teachy,  Secretary. 

Susie  Southerland,  Treasurer. 
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Lucy  Pullen. 
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Winnifred  Turlington,  Pres. 

Nell  Thompson,  Secretary. 
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CARRIES  A  FULL  LIRE  OF  CROCKERY,  HARD¬ 
WARE,  FURNITURE,  AND  GLASSWARE. 


MISS  CORA  BOONE  &  CO. 

Sweaters  in  ^ ine  ~^\Lil tin era  and  Motions 
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KENANSVILLE  DRUG  COMPANY 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  TOILET  ARTICLES,  SOAPS, 
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OF  DRUGGISTS’  SUNDRIES. 

School  Supplies,  Books  and  Stationery. 


FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

BEST  SOUTHERN  COMPANIES 

Southern  Life  THE  BEST 
D.  S.  HUSTES  KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

Tor  Building  Material 

such  as  Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Paints,  the  Old  Virginia  Rock  Lime,  Wire 
Fencing,  both  Farm  and  Poultry,  Cook  Stoves,  Heaters,  Farm¬ 
ing  Utensils,  and  everything  in  the  hardware 
line,  call,  phone,  or  write 

Cbe  fender  Ibardware  Company 

BURGAW,  N.  C. 
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GROVE 


ACADEMY 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


FOR 


ffiovs  and  Young  iSfton 


Healthful  Location,  Close  Personal  Atten¬ 
tion,  Reasonable  Terms. 

Full  Faculty  of  College  Graduates. 

Spring  Term  Opens  January  5,  1909. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information, 
Address, 

GROVE  ACADEMY 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 


Purchase  Your  Groceries  for  Cash 

By  doing  this  you  will  not  pay  for  the  man’s  goods 
that  fell  in  the  ocean  and  was  drowned  and  the  one 
that  simply  overlooked  paying. 

A  card  will  carry  astonishing  low  prices  from  the 

Pender  £a$b  Grocery  £o* 

Who  Handle  Fancy  and  Heavy  Goods. 

BURGAW,  N.  C. 


FURNITURE  of  QUALITY 

Royal!  8^  RorA^i\ 

LARGEST  DEALERS  WITHIN  STATE 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 


IV\acir\oiia  Qon\pai\y 

MAGNOLIA,  N.  C. 

Full  Line  of  Drugs  Dr *  R.  L.  CARR,  cM.T). 


Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Notions,  Stationery,  Confec¬ 
tionaries,  Fancy  and  Heavy,  Cool  Drinks  in  Season. 
Highest  Market  Prices  Paid  for  Country  Produce. 


J*  N.  Southerland  &  Son 

KENANSVILLE,  &{■  C. 


The  Spring  Term 

James  Sprunt  Institute 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

A  HIGH-GRADE  HOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 

Young  Ladies 

’BEGINS  JANUARY  6,  1909. 

Only  a  limited  number  are  received.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  thorough.  School  life  is  made  pleasant  and  home¬ 
like.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  carefully  selected.  A 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  exists  between 
teachers  and  students.  Firmness  in  discipline  is  enforced. 
Close  supervision  is  given  all  school  work  and  recreation. 
Students  are  taught  liow  to  study  and  to  enjoy  then  work . 
Special  attention  is  given  the  moral,  social  and  religious  train¬ 
ing.  The  health  is  carefully  guarded.  Parents  make  no 
mistake  by  entrusting  their  daughters  to  us,  even  small  girls, 
delicate  girls,  or  those  who  for  any  reason  are  behind  in  their 
studies.  ~No  pains  are  spared  to  inculcate  high  ideals,  woman¬ 
liness  and  purity  of  character,  together  with  thorough  Scholar¬ 
ship. 

Terms  moderate.  Write  for  catalogue  to 

James  Sprunt  Institute 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 


THAD  JONES  ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

Prompt  attention  to  all  business. 

—acww— Bi— — 

GEO.  R.  WARD  J!ttorney=at=Law 


WALLACE,  N.  C. 

J.  Gerald  Mtjrphy,  M.  D. 

Eye,  Ear,  Hose  and  throat 

Office,  Southern  Building,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


GEORGE  HONNET 

Jeweler 

Silversmith*  Diamond  merchant 


Invites  you  to  call  at  his  store  in  Wilmington,  N.  C 

and  solicits  your  mail  orders 
and  inquiries 
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We  wish  to  announce  that  the  mistake  of  putting  January  on  our 
February  number  was  due  entirely  to  an  overlook  of  the  printers. 


BUSINESS  MANAGERS’  NOTICE. 

Some  of  you  have  not  paid  for  your  “ads.”  in  The  Donegal  Banneh. 
We  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  because  we  can 
not  pay  for  our  magazine  as  soon  as  it  is  printed  if  we  do  not  have 
funds  promptly. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  the  subscribers’  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  as  yet. 
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The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies : 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah !  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou  to  Northern  lands  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 

And  wear’st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 

Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 

And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 

Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year’s  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But,  in  thy  sternest  frown,  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring’ st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers, 

When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 
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That  music  is  an  important  element  in  making  life  worth 
living,  more  complete,  and  full  of  joy,  is  generally  conceded, 
even  had  Shakespeare  not  said,  “The  man  that  hath  no  music 
in  himself,  nor  is  moved  with  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  music  has  ever  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  a  civilization  that  makes  possible  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science.  And  since 
music  is  the  means  by  which  the  highest  and  deepest  longings 
of  the  soul,  the  best  and  finest  in  our  nature  is  expressed,  it 
should  be  taught,  or  at  least  a  taste  cultivated  for  it  in  every 
home  where  it  is  possible.  Yet  how  few  of  the  students 
who  go  out  from  the  schools,  colleges  and  conservatories  all 
over  our  country  carry  out  and  live  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  contained  in  their  musical  knowledge,  by  giving  to 
American  homes  the  elevating,  harmonious  and  pleasing  quali¬ 
ties  so  essential  to  the  making  of  a  great  nation ! 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  nation  rises  above  its  homes  ; 
surely  nothing  that  goes  to  make  the  home  better,  purer,  more 
interesting  and  attractive  should  be  neglected. 

The  eyes  of  the  great  Mozart  opened  in  a  home  where  music 
held  an  honored  place,  and  in  the  musical  atmosphere  of 
which  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  love,  beauty  and  high 
ideals  which  had  such  a  large  share  in  developing  the  rare 
genius  of  him  whose  subtle  melody  has  so  long  charmed  the 
musical  world.  And  so  have  manv  of  the  world’s  greatest 
poets,  musicians,  statesmen  and  heroes,  the  memory  of  a  pre- 
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cions  home,  essentially  musical  in  the  noble  aspirations  and 
lofty  ideals  which  were  there  inculcated.  Music  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  family  pastime — an  ear-gratifying 
enjoyment. 

If,  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  said,  aMusic  is  a  power  that 
has  influenced  humanity  with  dynamic  force  in  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  peace  and  war,”  its  first  place  is  in  the  home,  which  is 
the  basis  of  government,  and  the  index  to  the  future  of  any 
people. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  modern  training  for  life,  and 
the  university  prepares  young  men  in  the  most  useful  man¬ 
ner  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  and  each  receives  train¬ 
ing  in  the  special  line  of  his  work  which  he  puts  into  use. 
Do  American  women  as  a  rule  make  the  same  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  musical  and  literary  training?  Statistics 
show  us  that  the  largest  number  of  women  become  home 
makers ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  the  result  of 
their  handiwork.  Their  real  aim  in  studying  music,  art, 
literature,  science,  etc.,  may  have  been  the  very  best,  or  it  may 
have  been  an  aimless  obedience  to  parents,  or  to  attain  some 
social  position;  we  should  not  judge,  but  by  their  fruits  we 
are  permitted  to  know  many  of  them. 

It  has  been  deplored  that  after  woman  has  been  given 
talents,  the  means  to  improve  them,  and  the  highest  sphere  in 
which  to  use  them — the  home — she  sometimes  fails  to  make 
beautiful  her  calling  as  the  harmonic  support  to  the  melodic 
progression  of  man,  whom  Gladstone  dared  call  “the  crown  of 
God’s  visible  universe.”  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  amid  the 
humble  and  inevitable  realities  of  daily  life,  still  keep  in 
touch  with  the  beautiful,  and  in  some  degree  bring  heaven  to 
earth  to  the  rhythm  of  a  cheerful  spirit  in  which  Love  and 
Duty  sing  in  unison.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  put  in  the  home. 
How  often  we  hear  it  said  by  girls  after  leaving  school,  “I 
don’t  play — I  haven’t  kept  up  my  practice.”  In  many  cases 
domestic  or  other  duties  will  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  practice  unless  strong  will-power 
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is  exercised.  One  should  never  get  too  busy  to  secure  the 
deeper  culture  that  comes  of  relaxation  and  simple  enjoyment. 
The  real  joys  of  life  are  not  for  the  few,  but  belong  to  all. 
Many  who  can  do  other  things  naturally  run  away  from 
home-making,  and  thus  lose  the  sweetest,  most  natural  things 
in  life,  and  forget,  if  they  ever  knew,  the  secret  of  bringing 
charm  into  the  home.  Others  discontinue  the  practice  of 
music  because  of  their  own  mental  laziness,  and  waste  their 
time  on  frivolities. 

Music  is  to  the  soul  what  sunshine  is  to  the  earth ;  and  the 
one  who  by  its  use  can  make  a  pleasant  day  for  the  family, 
even  when  weather  is  bad  and  finances  low,  and  every  one 
jaded  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  is  a  genius  indeed. 
A  home  may  lack  everything  but  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
still  he  filled  with  beauty  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  the  refining 
and  inspiring  influence  of  music.  Nature  has  done  her  part 
generously  in  making  us  a  music-loving  people,  and  surround¬ 
ing  us  with  the  music  of  the  birds,  the  whistling  winds  and 
whispering  pines.  Let  us  do  our  part  by  having  music  in  the 
home  and  thus  add  a  very  important  one  to  the  many  bul¬ 
warks  that  should  ever  protect  and  surround  the  home. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  consoling  to  some  of  ns  who  have  so 
often  been  accused  of  being  extravagant  to  know  something 
concerning  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  hi iko demon  ben 
Glorion,  the  richest  Jew  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Titus. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  pride  going  before  a  fall,  and  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  love  tale  of  her  closest  friend,  Rachel,  the 
daughter  of  Ben  Kalba  Sabrea,  another  very  rich  man. 

These  girls  received  the  best  education  to  be  obtained  in 
those  days.  As  time  passed  and  they  grew  older,  each  set  up 
her  own  establishment,  having  her  own  attendants  and  slaves. 
Rachel  spent  most  of  her  time  studying,  and  before  long  she 
knew  as  much  as  her  teachers,  and  her  fame  had  extended 
far  and  near.  Meantime  the  daughter  of  Hiko  demon  was 
complaining  of  her  poverty-stricken  condition.  “My  father 
is  the  richest  man  in  Jerusalem,”  she  complained,  “and  I  am 
treated  like  a  beggar.”  She  laid  her  complaint  before  the 
judges,  and  her  father,  being  a  member  of  that  body,  was 
questioned  as  to  her  allowances.  He  said,  “that  she  received 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  talents  of  gold 
($62,000,000)  for  the  cosmetics  to  give  silky  smoothness  to 
her  cheeks  and  luster  to  her  hair  and  to  perfume  herself. 
She  also  receives  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
talents  of  gold  ($124,000,000)  a  year  to  dress  herself  as  be¬ 
comes  my  daughter  and  to  maintain  her  household.’  The 
judges  gasped  in  amazement  at  these  figures,  but  they  were 
more  astounded  than  ever  when  they  heard  her  abuse  her 
devoted  father  as  a  miser  and  skinflint. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  suitors  laid  seige  to  their 
hearts.  Miss  Nikodemon’s  choice  fell  upon  the  son  of  Ben 
Fyit-yith-he-Ivesath,  the  third  richest  man  in  Jerusalem, 
and  when  their  parents  consented  great  feasts  were  held  to 
celebrate  the  betrothal.  After  the  ceremony  Xikodemon 
announced  that  his  daughter’s  dowry  should  be  five  hundred 
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and  fifty  million  dollars,  though  he  gave  its  equivalent  in  gold 
talents,  Not  to  be  outdone  even  by  a  Jew,  Ben  Fyit-yith  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  give  a  similar  amount. 

Rachel  had  also  fallen  a  victim  to  the  darts  of  Cupid,  but 
her  choice  was  from  a  less  exalted  station.  lie  was  of  lowly 
birth  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  dare  to  express  his  senti¬ 
ments.  But  love  always  finds  a  way,  and  so  one  day  they 
met  in  the  rose  gardens.  And  with  no  thought  but  that  which 
reigned  in  their  hearts  they  declared  their  love  for  each  other. 
There  was  but  one  condition,  and  that  was  that  Akiba  should 
study  until  he  became  her  equal  mentally  before  she  would 
become  his  wife. 

When  her  father  heard  of  this  he  was  furious,  and  told 
her  if  she  did  not  break  her  troth  he  would  disinherit  her. 
This  had  no  weight  at  all  compared  with  her  love  for  her 
betrothed,  so  she  left  the  palace  and  they  were  married  by 
a  friendly  rabbi. 

True  to  his  promise  Akiba  learned  all  that  he  could  from 
the  local  teachers.  Then  Rachel  sold  her  superb  train  in 
order  that  he  might  attend  a  school  of  great  fame. 

About  this  time  Titus  captured  Jerusalem  and  confiscated 
all  her  wealth.  Nikodemon  was  killed  and  Ivalba  fled  from 
the  city. 

In  one  of  the  caves  not  far  from  the  hut  of  Rachel  lived 
the  proud  daughter  of  Nikodemon,  a  washerwoman,  often 
subsisting  on  the  charity  of  her  equally  poor  friend,  Aldba’s 
lonely  wife,  for  lie  was  still  away  studying. 

Twenty-four  years  had  passed  aw7ay  and  Rachel  had  grown 
to  be  an  old  woman,  worn  by  work  and  waiting  faithfully  for 
the  man  she  loved  so  faithfully. 

One  evening  she  was  doing  her  daily  chores,  when  an  un¬ 
usually  loud  noise  attracted  her  attention.  She  saw  a  great 
multitude  approaching  headed  by  her  husband.  She  rushed 
up  to  him  and  threw  herself  in  his  arms.  The  men  sought 
to  restrain  her,  but  Akiba  stopped  them,  and  said,  “Let  her 
alone,  for  to  this  noble  woman  all  thanks  are  due.” 
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Kalba,  who  had  saved  most  of  his  fortune  by  fleeing  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  her  downfall,  heard  of  the  fame  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  heart  melted  and  lie  bestowed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  upon  them.  And,  as  stories  usually 
go,  they  lived  happily  ever  afterward. 
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“I  hold  it  true  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  note  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

What  may  be  the  influence  of  sorrow  upon  a  great  life  ? 
When  reading  the  expression  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  grief  after 
the  death  of  his  friend ;  when  tracing  the  gradual  changes  of 
mind  and  heart,  concluding  with  his  triumph  over  death,  we 
find  in  beautiful  reality  the  answer  to  our  question.  Then 
let  us  follow  his  course  from  the  hour  of  bereavement. 

The  death  of  Arthur  Hallam  striking  suddenly  into  the 
poet’s  life,  overwhelms  him  with  grief.  All  nature  seems 
hollow  and  comfortless.  ITe  compares  his  shadowed  life  to  a 
yew  tree  standing  among  the  graves.  Ho  joy  the  changing 
season  gives  to  its  thousand  years  of  gloom.  So  sorrow  sur¬ 
veying  his  life  can  find  for  him  no  second  spring. 

As  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross  the  wearied  train  he 
feels  it  “half  a  sin”  to  attempt  in  words  such  grief.  Yet  he 
must  cry  out,  for  that  is  his  only  comfort.  One  writes  that 
“Other  friends  remain;  that  loss  is  common  to  the  race.” 
This  is  only  “vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain.” 

In  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  he  creeps  before  the  door¬ 
way  of  his  friend,  who,  alas,  is  not  there ! 

“But  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  begins  again, 

And  ghastly  thro’  the  drizzling  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day.” 

Standing  desolate,  he  compares  himself  to  a  lover  who, 
hastening  to  his  love’s  home,  finds  her  gone : 

“He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight.” 
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Thus  glimpsing  into  liis  sorrowed  heart,  we  see  the  depth 
fiom  which  the  poet  must  rise.  ITe  had  long  believed  that 
out  of  the  troubles  of  life  men  may  grow  into  something  het- 
tei  than  befoie.  But  now,  when  applied  to  his  own  sorrow, 

the  cieed  is  hard  to  hold.  It  is  so  difficult  to  return  to  com¬ 
fort  after  loss. 

His  mind  pictuies  the  ship  bringing  Hallam’s  remains ;  he 
lemembers  his  friend  is  returning  only  as  a  memory.  He 
must  fix  this  fact  m  his  mind.  But  it  is  hard !  The  vessel 
ai rives,  the  burial  follows;  now  indeed  he  feels  his  friend 
forever  gone.  Grief  breaks  out  afresh  ;  friends  press  around, 
but  they  can  not  understand. 

Contrasting  the  gloomy  present  with  the  hallowed  past,  he 
meditates : 

“And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say?” 

“Or  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great?” 

He  remembers  that  even  then  life  had  sorrows  to  over¬ 
cloud  it.  After  all,  it  was  a  life  worth  living  because  of  love  ! 
He  resolves  to  prove  the  strength  of  this  love;  it  shall  bless 
the  future  even  as  the  past.  He  has  its  memory  to  live  on. 
In  the  midst  of  sorrow  he  cries : 

“I  hold  it  true  whate’er  befall, 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most — - 
’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

Thus  the  poet  sets  out  to  prove  the  immortality  of  love — 

“The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ.” 

What  can  Hallam  be  doing  in  the  world  beyond  ?  Many 
questions  are  put  and  answers  attempted.  The  perplexed 
soul  assumes  mood  after  mood;  some  bright,  others  dark; 
some  of  wonder  concerning  the  nature  of  heavenly  life ; 
others  of  doubt  whether  that  life  touches  ours,  and  if  so,  in 
what  respect  ?  He  can  not  answer,  but  takes 
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The  soul  sees  at  last  that  the  problem  of  the  future  is  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  argument.  Unseen  things  must  be  appre¬ 
hended  through  faith ,  not  knowledge. 

The  new  year  breaks  in  full  of  weariness.  His  life  ap¬ 
pears  to  sink  hack  into  gloom  and  new  fears  arise.  How  do 
the  immortals  view  human  frailties  ?  Then  comes  the  con¬ 
soling  thought  :  As  God  has  allowed  imperfections  to  exist, 
it  is  possible  that,  through  them,  life  on  earth  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  fitted  for  the  glory  of  eternity. 

He  wonders : 

“Does  my  old  friend  remember  me?” 

It  can  not  be  otherwise ;  love  can  not  forget ;  it  is  too  precious 
to  be  lost — 

“A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt.” 

As  the  light  of  peace  begins  to  dawn,  the  anniversary  of 
Hallam’ s  death  is  ushered  in  by  a  wild  storm.  He  remem¬ 
bers  his  friend  has  missed  an  earthly  crown.  But,  after  all, 
there  are  so  “many  worlds,  so  much  to  do” ;  perhaps  Hallam 
was  needed  elsewhere,  and  God,  finding  him  worthy,  called 
him  for  a  Divine  mission. 

Another  year  has  passed. 

“The  silent  snow  possess’d  the  earth 

And  calmly  falls  the  Christmas  eve.” 

Yet  over  all  nature  broods  a  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 
The  poet  yearns  for  Hallam.  He  needs  his  strengthening  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  he  remembers  that  the  light  of  those  dawning 
golden  days  has  vanished. 

Recalling  what  would  have  been  his  friend’s  course,  a  new 
impidse  arises:  It  is  time  to  leave  off  idle  brooding;  he  must 
open  his  heart  to  the  world ;  go  forth  and  seek  a  friendship 
for  the  years  to  come.  When  offering  love  to  another,  he 
says : 

“Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring, 

Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear, 

The  primrose  of  the  later  year 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring.” 
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Later  lie  invokes  the  spirit  of  his  friend  to  come,  as  in  the 
“season  of  promise.”  At  length  he  exclaims  triumphantly: 

“Power  was  with  me  in  the  night,  .... 

And  all  at  once,  it  seemed  at  last, 

His  loving  soul  was  flash’d  on  mine.” 

In  the  rush  of  love  by  which  he  clasped  to  his  spirit  the 
eternal  friend,  faith  filled  his  being;  “I  can  not  understand,” 
he  said,  “I  love.” 

Since  love  creates  new  life  and  joy  wherever  it  moves,  he 
now  finds  happiness  in  revisiting  spots  thrilling  with  sacred 
memories  of  the  past.  The  birds  are  singing  and  the  swollen 
brook  “murmurs  a  song  that  slights  the  coming  care.” 

The  greatest  change  is  the  broadening  of  the  poet’s  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  dawning  anniversary  awakens  memories  not 
only  of  his  own  loss,  but  of  myriads  more  who  weep.  Be¬ 
lieving  his  friend  still  alive,  with  his  being  working  in  his 
own,  he  enters  a  career  where  all  nature  leads  to  heavenly 
peace. 

Once  more  the  bells  ring  out,  but 

“Strangely  falls  the  Christmas  eve.” 

He  holds  the  day  solemn  to  the  past,  and  in  a  new  home 
leaves  the  laurel  ungathered. 

“Who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 
Thro’  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more?” 

(Lazing  into  distance,  the  poet  reflects  upon  the  great  course 
of  time  moving  on  to  good  for  all  humanity.  The  personal 
gives  way  to  the  universal : 

“Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good.” 

Bidding  the  past  die,  he  is  ready  to  ring  out  all  grief ;  to 
ring  in  the  new  year  with  nobler  modes  of  life.  Realizing 
the  mighty  changes  love  has  wrought  in  his  own  being,  he  sees 
its  working  in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 

Spring  awakens;  all  nature  is  filled  with  her  charm.  I  he 
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low  love  language  of  the  dove ;  the  little  speedwell’s  darling 
blue;  the  rare  piping  of  the  mounted  thrush  all  suggest  the 
glad  beginnings  of  a  new  life. 

In  the  poet’s  heart  spring  wakens  too !  Behold  him  again 
before  the  doorway  of  the  departed !  Birds  welcome  him ; 
his  soul  is  resigned  and  he  feels  “scarce  a  sigh.” 

At  last  Love  has  triumphed !  The  life  almost  crushed  out 
during  the  night  of  despair  comes  forth  in  the  morning 
heralding  a  greater  life  for  all  mankind. 

He  teaches  that  time  on  earth  should  be  spent  in  continuous 
progress,  preparatory  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  heaven. 
Man’s  life  is  given  to  “shape  and  use.”  If  trials  come,  let 
them 

“Like  glories  move  liis  course  and 
Show  that  life  is  not  an  idle  arc.” 

His  fight  with  death  has  convinced  him  of  the  dignity  of 
man ;  he  sees  in  him  something  higher  than  mere  animal ; 
something  the  senses  can  not  comprehend.  He  could  not  find 
God  and  his  friend  through  knowledge ;  but  through  love 
and  faith  he  has  found  both ;  and  his  being  thrills  through 
and  through  with  its  powers.  He  sees  the  departed  one  as 
the  incarnation  of  past  of  that  great  Love;  he  feels  his  hal¬ 
lowing  presence  throughout  the  universe. 

Yet  personal  love  for  his  friend  is  not  less  but  more — be¬ 
cause  the  joy  of  victory  has  been  added. 

“My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 

Tho’  mix’d  with  God  and  nature  thou, 

I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more.” 

He  prays  that  all  the  world  may  conquer  the  besieging 
years  and  the  powers  of  death.  Lastly,  he  invokes  Immortal 
Love  as  Lord  over  all  to  come,  dwell  in  us  and  all  life. 

“0  living  will  that  shall  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  Spiritual  rock, 

Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure.” 
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How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  long  leaf  pine, 

And  the  summer  land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine ; 
The  land  where  the  Spanish  moss  and  jasmine  mate 
’Heath  the  whispering  pines  of  the  Old  Horth  State. 


The  land  of  the  cotton  blossom  white, 

Where  the  scuppernong  tills  the  breeze  with  its  perfume  at 
night ; 

The  land  where  lovers  love  to  sit  and  spoon, 

(But  are  watched  thro’  the  pines  by  the  silvery  moon). 

Where  the  sunset  renders  a  beautiful  glow, 

Ho  greater  land  does  this  country  know; 

To  her  country  we  know  she  is  true  as  steel; 

This  means  no  others  hut  the  true  “Tar  ITeels.” 


The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  this  land  of  mine, 
Whose  emblem  is  “The  Long  Leaf  Pine.” 
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It  was  one  of  those  grand  old  homes,  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  South  in  the  ante-bellum  days ;  with  its  Gothic  columns, 
its  large  and  spacious  halls,  and  handsome  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  grove  of  oaks, 
which  had  stood  there  for  centuries,  and  would  still  stand  for 
many  more  to  come.  The  beautiful  lawn  gradually  sloped 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  there  were  the 
coziest  little  boats,  just  large  enough  for  two.  For  miles 
around  could  be  seen  the  whitewashed  cottages  of  the  slaves. 
Everything  bespoke  of  culture  and  refinement. 

On  the  day  that  our  story  begins  every  one  in  the  “big 
house/’  as  the  slaves  termed  it,  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement. 
Miss  Dorothy,  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  w7as  to  give  a  ball 
that  evening  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  the  Confederate  army,  who  were  in  camp  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

She  had  risen  wdth  the  sun  that  morning,  and  had  been 
busy  ever  since,  gathering  flowers  and  evergreens  to  decorate 
with.  Her  old  “mammy”  had  said  several  times  during  the 
day,  “I  declare,  Mis’  Dorothy,  youse  do  beat  everything  I 
ever  seed  de  likes  of.  I  bet  you  dem  dar  solders  will  all 
fall  in  love  wid  ye ;  if  dey  don’t,  dis  here  nigger’s  eyesight 
shore  am  failin’.” 

She  was  indeed  a  lovely  sight  to  behold,  as  her  graceful 
figure  glided  in  and  out  among  the  flowers,  her  golden  hair 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  her  beautiful  red  cheeks  all 
aglow.  She  certainly  was  a  typical  Southern  beauty. 
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The  old  “mammy’s”  prediction  came  true.  All  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  attended  the  hall  were  willing  the  minute  they  set 
their  eyes  on  Dorothy  to  become  her  humble  slave. 

Every  one  was  having  a  gala  time.  They  were  dancing 
that  most  graceful  of  dances,  “the  Virginia  Reel/’  when 
“Uncle  Bill,”  an  old  slave,  came  bursting  into  the  hall,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “0  Marse  Henry!  Mars©  ITenry,  de  Yankees  am  a 
coinin’;  dey’s  most  here  now!”  Every  one  was  so  astonished 
that  for  a  few  seconds  the  silence  was  so  intense  you  could 
have  heard  a  pin  fall.  Dorothy’s  mind  was  alert  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  as  she  called  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  her.  She  carried 
them  upstairs  to  the  attic  and  hid  them  in  clothes  chests,  and 
every  conceivable  place  that  would  not  attract  suspicion. 

By  the  time  the  Yankees  had  arrived  everything  had 
quieted  down,  and  they  were  invited  in  and  treated  with  the 
hospitality  that  is  known  only  in  the  South.  They  were  very 
tired  from  several  days  march,  so  did  not  search  the  house 
very  diligently,  but  rested  themselves  and  made  merry  with 
the  wine,  that  Dorothy  had  had  served  to  them,  until  they 
were  in  a  rather  bad  state  of  mind.  She  put  “Uncle  Bill”  on 
guard  and  crept  upstairs  to  assist  the  Confederates  in  es¬ 
caping.  She  herself  was  to  row  them  across  the  river.  The 
last  one  to  cross  over  was  a  tall,  well-knit  fellow,  with  dark 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a  face  that  portrayed  a  very  strong 
character,  who  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

It  has  been  said  that  “moonlight  on  the  water”  has  a  won¬ 
derful  influence,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  aiding  Cupid. 
This  was  an  ideal  night,  the  waters  were  rippling  the  least  bit, 
and  the  moon  poured  all  its  radiance  on  them.  It  certainly 
was  an  inspiring  sight.  It  had  not  failed  in  its  duty,  for 
before  this  romantic  couple  had  reached  the  other  side  they 
had  quite  a  facination  for  each  other. 

The  next  day  the  two  armies  met  in  a  battle  about  five  miles 
down  the  river,  at  a  place  called  the  “Old  Battle  Ground.” 
It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The  Confederate  army  won,  but 
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it  was  a  very  dear  victory,  for  quite  a  number  of  the  men 
were  killed  and  others  severely  wounded. 

That  night  after  the  battle  a  few  soldiers  were  lying  around 
the  camp  fires  singing  that  soul-stirring  song — 

“  Tenting  to-night 
Tenting  to-night 

Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground.’7 

As  their  voices  died  down  they  heard  a  noise  which  sounded 
like  the  galloping  of  a  horse.  In  an  instant  the  men  were 
on  their  feet,  their  guns  loaded  and  ready  for  action.  But 
as  the  rider  came  in  sight  they  discovered  it  to  be  Dorothy. 
She  jumped  from  her  saddle  almost  breathless  and  asked  “if 
she  might  see  Lieutenant  Ladd,  whom  she  heard  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.”  She  was  carried  to  his  tent,  where  she  found 
him  unconscious.  She  prayed  that  night  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  nurse  him  and  give  him  back  his  health,  which  she 
did  by  faithful  nursing  and  careful  and  loving  attention,  so 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence,  in  order 
that  he  might  regain  his  strength,  which,  of  course,  lie  could 
not  do  without  Dorothy.  So  they  were  married  in  a  few 
days  and  went  to  the  “big  house”  for  a  short  stay. 
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®f)e  Americana,  ®2Utt£  or  ®5lagg? 

A  careful  survey  of  the  printed  material  of  America  will 
reveal — that  the  newspaper  has  its  “Twinklings” ;  the  wo¬ 
man's  magazine  its  “That  Reminds  Me”  page;  the  literary 
paper  its  “More  or  Less  Pungent”  remarks ;  even  the  college 
and  high  school  periodicals  have  their  “In  Lighter  Vein”  de¬ 
partment.  And  why  ?  Why  not  leave  out  these  columns — 
even  pages  of  fun-producing  remarks  ?  Because  in  so  doing 
we  would  take  from  the  American  one  of  his  chief  pleasures : 
that  of  giving  his  store  of  fun  to  the  world  and  receiving  in 
return  from  its  supply. 

But  however  witty  we  may  consider  ourselves,  there  are 
certain  nations  who  stand  off  and  listen  to  our  wit  with  un¬ 
changed  countenances ;  nay,  even  with  a  look  of  pity  on  their 
faces. 

Such  a.  people  are  the  French.  A  Frenchman  confesses 
that  he  spent  days  trying  without  success  to  see  why  Mr. 
Dooley  should  he  given  such  high  rank.  All  the  readers  of 
the  “Tartarin”  know  that  Alphonse  Daudet  did  not  lack 
humor,  yet  he  did  his  best  to  laugh  over  the  pages  of  Mark 
Twain,  but  always  in  vain. 

The  Germans  as  well  fail  to  see  why  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Americans  are  witty.  A  German  meant  to 
compliment  us  when  he  said  that  he  noticed  an  improvement 
in  the  appreciation  of  humor  in  the  United  States,  as  if  there 
was  any  hope  for  us  along  that  line.  He  thought  our  life  the 
very  limit  of  dullness  until  he  had  lived  a  year  in  this  country. 
When  he  had  learned  something  of  our  politics,  industry,  and 
leading  social  events,  he  then  understood  why  he  could  not 
appreciate  our  wit. 

But  if  the  French  and  Germans  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  our  wit,  the  Englishman  finds  it  next  to  impossible. 
So  evident  is  this  that,  in  itself,  it  has  become  a  joke.  An 
Englishman  who  traveled  for  several  months  in  the  United 
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States  showed  much  surprise  at  our  lack  of  humor.  When 
he  reached  the  Mississippi  he  was  delighted  to  find  a  new 
kind  of  American,  as  he  called  them,  who  sometimes  under¬ 
stood  a  joke.  An  American  tourist  on  the  summit  of  Vesu- 
vious  was  appalled  at  the  grandeur  of  the  sight  and  exclaimed, 
“Great  snakes,  it  reminds  me  of  Hades.”  “Gad,”  solemnly 
replied  an  English  friend  standing  by.  “How  you  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  travel.” 

Ho  more  can  an  Englishman  repeat  a  joke  than  he  can  com¬ 
prehend  one.  An  English  woman  visiting  in  America  ob¬ 
served  extensive  peach  orchards.  “What  do  you  do  with  so 
much  fruit?”  she  asked  an  American.  “Oh,  we  eat  what  we 
can  and  can  what  we  can’t,”  was  the  reply.  The  English 
woman  was  delighted  at  this  reply,  and  upon  her  return 
home  said,  “I  heard  such  a  good  joke  in  America.  I  asked 
what  they  did  with  all  the  fruit  they  raise,  and  an  American 
replied,  “We  eat  what  we  can  and  tin  the  rest.” 

Although  the  other  nations  pity  us  and  citicise  our  wit, 
yet  we  need  not  be  cast  down  by  their  chilling  words.  They 
do  embarrass  us  about  one  proud  and  confident  claim  that  we 
possess  in  some  degree  the  gift  of  being  funny. 

But  however  harsh  the  criticism  of  the  French,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  English  may  be,  we  have  but  to  mention  the 
names  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  B.  B.  Shillaber,  H.  W. 
Shaw,  and  greatest  of  all,  Mark  Twain.  The  majority  of  the 
world  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  America  has  a  store  of 
humor  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  said  that 
Browne,  better  known  as  “Artemus  Ward,”  aroused  the  Brit¬ 
ish  laughter  while  Mark  Twain  aroused  the  laughter  of  the 
civilized  world.  Some  of  his  works  are  “Innocents  Abroad,” 
“Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  and  “Tom  Sawyer.”  “Innocents 
Abroad,”  however,  was  the  one  great  thing  which  made  him 
famous.  Ho  other  modern  book  has  been  more  laughed  over. 

The  story,  “A  Hose  of  Pain  Killer,”  has  furnished  much 
amusement,  “Tom  Sawyer’s  Aunt  Polly”  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  infatuated  with  patent  medicines  and  all  new- 
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f angled  methods  of  producing  health  or  mending  it.  Tom’s 
low  condition  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  her.  Hot  and 
cold  water  baths,  shower  baths,  and  plunges  were  resorted  to, 
but  to  no  effect.  Tom  remained  as  dismal  as  a  hearse.  Just 
at  this  time  she  heard  of  Pain-killer  for  the  first  time.  She 
ordered  a  lot  at  once.  She  tasted  it  and  was  filled  with 
gratitude.  It  was  simply  fire  in  a  liquid  form.  She  imme¬ 
diately  gave  Tom  a  dose  and  watched  with  deepest  anxiety 
for  the  result.  Her  troubles  were  instantly  at  rest,  her  soul 
at  peace  again;  for  the  “indifference”  was  broken  up.  The 
boy  could  not  have  shown  a  wilder,  heartier  interest  if  she 
had  built  a  fire  under  him. 

At  last  Tom  thought  it  time  to  wake  up.  He  thought  of 
various  plans  for  relief,  and  finally  hit  upon  that  of  profes¬ 
sing  to  be  fond  of  Pain-killer.  He  asked  for  it  so  often  that 
he  became  a  nuisance,  and  his  aunt  ended  by  telling  him  to 
help  himself  and  quit  bothering  her.  She  found  that  the 
medicine  did  really  diminish,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
the  boy  was  mending  the  health  of  a  crack  in  the  sitting 
room  floor  with  it. 

One  day  Tom  was  in  the  act  of  dosing  the  crack  when  his 
aunt’s  yellow  cat  came  along,  purring,  eyeing  the  teaspoon 
avariciously,  and  begging  for  a  taste.  Tom  said:  “Don’t  ask 
for  it  unless  you  want  it,  Dick.  You  better  make  sure.” 
Dick  was  sure.  “How  that  you  have  asked  for  it,  I’ll  give  it 
to  you,  because  there  ain’t  anything  mean  about  me;  but  if 
you  find  you  don’t  like  it,  you  musn’t  blame  anybody  but 
your  own  self.”  Dick  was  agreeable.  So  Tom  pried  his 
mouth  open  and  poured  down  the  Pain-killer.  Dick  sprang 
a  couple  of  yards  into  the  air,  and  then  delivered  a  war-hoop 
and  set  off  round  and  round  the  room,  banging  against  furni¬ 
ture,  upsetting  flower  pots,  and  making  general  havoc.  Hext 
he  rose  on  his  hind  feet  and  pranced  around  in  a  frenzy  of 
enjoyment,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  his  voice  pro¬ 
claiming  his  unappeasable  happiness.  Then  he  went  tearing 
around  the  house  again,  spreading  chaos  and  destruction  in 
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his  path.  Aunt  Polly  entered  in  time  to  see  him  throw  a  few 
double  summersaults,  deliver  a  final  mighty  hurrah,  and  sail 
through  the  open  window,  carrying  the  rest  of  the  flower  pots 
with  him.  The  old  lady  stood  petrified  with  astonishment, 
peering  over  her  glasses ;  Tom  lay  on  the  floor  expiring  with 
laughter. 

“What  makes  him  act  so?”  “Deed  I  don’t  know,  Aunt 
Polly;  cats  always  act  so  when  they  are  having  a  good  time.” 
The  handle  of  the  telltale  spoon  was  visible  under  the  bed. 
She  raised  him  by  the  usual  handle,  his  ear,  and  cracked  his 
head  with  her  thimble.  “You  should  not  treat  dumb  beasts 
so,  Tom,”  she  said.  “I  done  it  out  of  pity  for  him,  because 
lie  has  no  aunt,”  said  Tom,  “to  burn  him  up  with  Pain¬ 
killer.” 

Other  American  humorists  there  are  so  numerous  that  we 
can  not  name  them  now,  but  instead  will  rehearse  some  of 
their  witty  selections.  No  class  of  people  escape  the  pen  of 
the  wit ;  even  the  minister  is  drawn  into  his  list. 

A  clergyman  happened  to  tell  his  son  one  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  what  lesson  he  would  read  in  church  the  next  morning. 
The  boy  took  his  father’s  Bible,  found  the  lesson’s  place  and 
glued  together  the  connecting  pages.  In  consequence  the 
clergyman  read  to  his  flock  the  following,  that  “When  Noah 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  took  unto  himself 
a  wife,  who  was” —  (here  he  turned  the  pages),  one  hundred 
and  forty  cubits  long,  forty  cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher  wood, 
and  covered  with  pitch  in  and  out.”  After  reading  this  the 
second  time  to  make  sure,  he  pushed  back  his  spectacles  and 
said,  “My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  read  this  in  the 
Bible,  but  I  accept  it  as  evidence  that  wre  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.” 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  Bishop  who  was  once  staying 
with  a  friend  in  the  country.  On  Sunday  morning,  as  he 
passed  through  the  library,  he  found  a  small  boy  curled  up 
in  a  big  chair  deeply  interested  in  a  book. 
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uAre  you  going  to  church,  John?”  he  asked. 

“No,  sir,  he  replied. 

‘Why,  I  am,”  said  the  Bishop. 

“Huh,”  said  the  boy,  “you’ve  got  to  go.  It’s  your  job.” 

The  business  man  also  affords  fun  for  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes.  Late  one  afternoon,  on  his  way  homeward  by 
trolley,  a  tired  business  man  was  much  annoyed  by  the  conduct 
of  three  middle-aged  ladies  who  stood  near  him.  They  were 
evidently  just  returning  from  a  summer  tour.  All  the  seats 
in  the  car  were  occupied,  and  they  seemed  determined  that  he 
should  offer  one  of  them  his  seat.  He  screened  himself  be¬ 
hind  his  paper  and  listened  to  plainly  audible  remarks  about 
the  decline  of  gallantry  in  the  present  age.  This  grated  on 
his  nerves,  so  he  arose,  and  with  a  profound  how,  addressed 
the  three:  “Will  the  oldest  of  you  ladies  honor  me  by  accept¬ 
ing  my  place  ?”  Whereupon  they  became  interested  in  the 
advertisements  over  the  windows,  and  the  man  triumphantly 
resumed  his  seat. 

Lastly  there  is  our  American  schoolboy  with  his  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  wit — the  hoy  who  takes  infinite  delight  in  say¬ 
ing  “smart  things.”  In  one  of  our  public  schools  the  teacher 
observed  what  he  thought  a  lack  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in 
one  of  the  boys  under  his  instruction.  “How,  Tommy,”  says 
he,  “Tell  me  what  you  would  think  if  you  saw  the  stars  and 
stripes  waving  over  the  field  of  battle.”  “I  should  think,” 
was  the  reply,  “that  the  wind  was  blowing.” 
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Safe's  jfUtrror. 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true ; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  yon. 

Give  love  and  love  to  yonr  life  will  flow, 

And  strength  in  yonr  utmost  need. 

Have  faith  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth  and  your  gift  will  be  found  in  kind, 
And  honor  will  honor  meet, 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave: 

?Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do — 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 
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Collrge  Hife, 

How  often  have  we  heard  old  college  graduates  talk  about 
the  blessed  serenity  of  college  life.  IIow  often  have  we 
heard  them  say  that  the  happiest  part  of  life  is  the  ‘‘dear  old 
golden  school  days.”  They  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
four  years  spent  on  the  campus  are  whiled  away  in  peaceful 
ease  and  contentment;  that  in  the  quiet,  even  tenor  of  college 
life  no  unpleasant  jar  is  ever  felt,  and  the  troubles  and  trials 
of  the  outside  world  are  never  experienced. 

Our  minds  are  so  constructed  that  often  we  forget  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  of  the  past,  remembering  only  the  pleasant 
things.  Thus  it  is  with  the  graduates.  When  they  ponder 
over  their  college  days,  the  pleasant  hours,  and  pastimes,  and 
the  bright  young  faces  of  their  beloved  companions  crowd  out 
the  memories  of  those  long,  weary  nights  of  digging,  digging, 
the  fierce  rivalry,  and  worse  than  all,  those  long,  bitter  weeks 
of  restriction. 
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But  Llow  real  are  the  pains  and  rivalries  of  college  life  to 
the  undergraduate  ?  We  are  very  tired  of  hearing  from  grad¬ 
uates  the  old,  old  tale  of  college  life  being  so  free  from  care 
and  strife.  Perhaps  students  are  like  careless  children — 
but  you  can  never  convince  a  weeping  child  that  it  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  creature  in  the  world.  We  acknowledge  that  the  col¬ 
lege  sphere  is  small,  but  still  its  cares  and  disappointments 
are  as  heavy  to  our  young  shoulders  as  the  graver  burdens  of 
the  world  are  to  the  broader  and  stronger  shoulders  of  our 
elders.  Girls  in  colleges,  like  men  in  business,  must  work 
if  they  accomplish  anything.  It  should  not  be  their  intention 
to  work  simply  “to  pass/7  for  this  is  a  poor  motive  for  labor. 
Each  of  us  who  has  natural  abilities  should  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  them.  If  we  throw  away  our  time,  we 
are  not  only  depriving  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  de¬ 
velopment,  but  we  are  also  hindering  our  associates  ;  and  by 
our  influence  we  are  weakening  the  characters  of  those 
about  us. 


Wqt  #reat  ©temal  ^tuamp. 

The  great  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  region  strange  and  interest¬ 
ing,  weird  and  solitary.  It  occupies  a  space  of  about  forty 
miles  in  length  and  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
from  Suffolk,  V a.,  well  into  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina. 

This  swamp  has  much  to  offer  the  sportsman,  since  there 
are  so  many  wild  animals  that  find  protection  amid  the  thick 
growth  of  the  bushes  and  trees.  Among  them  are  the  black 
bear,  white-tailed  deer  and  wild  cows.  The  cows  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  wandered  into  the  swamp  from  some  of  the 
farms  near  by,  and  remained  there  until  they  became  ex¬ 
tremely  wild.  Wealthy  clubs  and  individuals  buy  it  for  a 
hunting  ground.  About  ten  miles  from  Suffolk,  Va.,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  lake  by  the  name  of  Drummond,  and 
this  is  the  only  great  body  of  water  in  the  swamp. 
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This  lake  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber 
around  it.  Its  water  is  very  dark,  but  is  suitable  to  drink, 
and  is  said  to  remain  pure  longer  than  any  other.  For  this 
reason  many  sailors  often  carry  it  on  their  sea  voyages. 
One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  lake  is  that  it  is 
about  twenty-three  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

In  1763,  George  Washington  surveyed  this  swamp  and 
found  that  the  western  side  was  much  higher  than  the  eastern, 
and  rivers  ran  out  of  the  swamp  instead  of  into  it.  He  said 
that  it  was  neither  a  plain  nor  a  hollow,  hut  a  hillside. 


^tljlettc  department. 


^fjpsitcal  Culture. 

After  our  regular  exercises  in  physical  culture,  we  have 
the  uDuchess”  and  “Topsy,”  which  we  enjoy  very  much. 
Also  another  exercise  which  we  enjoy  is  the  races  to  see  who 
can  run  the  longest. 

^Basketball. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  some  very  interesting  basketball 
games  for  the  last  few  weeks.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  have 
worn  out  our  old  hall  and  now  have  ordered  a  new  one,  which 
we  hope  will  be  as  substantial  as  the  old  one  or  even  more  so. 

Our  grounds  are  going  to  be  moved  in  a  more  suitable 
place,  and  we  are  going  to  do  some  very  good  playing  when 
we  get  through  improving,  and  when  we  leave  in  the  spring 
we  want  all  our  plans  of  playing  to  be  fulfilled. 

A  few  days  ago  we  witnessed  a  very  interesting  game  of 
ball  between  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  It  was  a  true 
test  of  their  strength.  Both  sides  seemed  about  the  same, 
and  for  awhile  it  seemed  as  if  neither  side  would  win ;  but  at 
the  last  moment  the,goaler  of  the  Sophomores  made  a  grand 
throw,  which  made  the  game  in  favor  of  the  Sophomores. 
The  very  hard  struggle  ended  there  and  the  score  was  8  to  6 
in  favor  of  the  Sophomores. 

We  have  also  had  two  games  between  the  societies.  In  the 
first  one  the  Alpha  Gammas  won.  The  score  was  6  to  4. 
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The  Kappa  Zetas  at  once  said  that  the  score  must  not 
stand  that  way  very  long,  and  sure  enough  it  did  not.  In  a 
second  game  the  score  was  4  to  2  in  favor  of  the  Kappa 
Zetas. 

The  line  up  for  both  games  was  as  follows : 


Kappa  Zeta. 

Winnifred  Turlington,  Captain . Goaler 

Agnes  Council  . Center 

Mary  Council . Right  Forward 

Kell  Thompson . Left  Forward 

ptella  Butler . Goal  Guard 

Anna  Peirce  . Right  Guard 

Prookie  Allsbrook . Left  Guard 

Alpha  Gamma. 

Clara  Pugh,  Captain . Center 

Cora  Wells  . Goaler 

Gladys  Council . Right  Forward 

Julia  Thompson . Left  Forward 

Theresa  Parsley  . Left  Guard 

Marguerite  Ray . Right  Guard 

Rachel  Maxwell . Goal  Guard 


&ls  &  Company. 


&are  jHuStcal  threat. 

The  program  of  the  recital  given  by  Miss  McEadgen  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  the  twentieth,  was  one  of  the  choic¬ 
est  programs  ever  given  here. 

Miss  McFadgen  is  a  very  talented  singer,  and  her  several 
years  study  in  Paris  has  made  her  a  very  cultured  one  also. 
Her  voice  is  a  clear,  sweet  soprano. 

The  following  is  the  program  she  rendered : 


1.  Flower  Song  (Faust) . Gounod 

2.  The  Wings  of  Music . Kohler 

3.  (a)  Rose  in  the  Bud,  C 

(b)  Summer  Wind,  ) . Bischoff 

(c)  Summer  Shower,  I 

4.  Faust . 8.  Smith 

5.  (a)  Sing,  Sweet  Nightingale . Luckstone 

(b)  Snow  Flakes  . 

(c)  Afterwards,  Love . Guy  D’Hardelot 

6.  Voices  of  Spring . Binding 

7.  Oft  Have  I  Seen . Era  Del  Aegna 


*  *  * 

In  our  last  issue  we  spoke  of  the  play,  /‘My  Cousin 
Timmy,”  that  was  to  come.  We  are  delighted  to  say  it  was 
a  big  success.  In  fact  it  “took”  so  well  in  Kenansville  that 
we  played  it  a  second  time  in  Warsaw.  We  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  ones  who  took  part  in  the  play  for  carrying  out  their 
parts  so  well.  Everybody  was  very  much  pleased  with  it; 
and  we  all  enjoyed  our  trip  to  Warsaw  immensely.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  as  follows : 

THE  EXPRESSION  CLASS  OF  JAMES  SPRUNT  INSTITUTE. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

Miss  Bethia  Alderney,  Mistress  of  Select  School  for  Girls, 

Miss  Lucy  Pullen 


Bonnie  Harland,  a  Recent  Arrival . Clara  Pugh 

Fudge  Tootley,  Her  Chum . Theresa  Parsley 
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Stella  Mayo,  Formerly  the  Most  Popular  Pupil . Het  Farrior 

Rita  Garland,  x  ,  Rachel  Maxwell 


Millie  Jones,  |  p  .1h  |  Brookie  Allsbrook 

Rope  Bates,  )  |  Catherine  Newton 

Jonas  Chorker,  the  Gardener . Valera  Council 

Maggie  Bings,  the  Maid . Marguerite  Ray 

Prof.  Timothy  Addles,  Miss  Alderney’s  Cousin . Agnes  Council 

Scene. — The  girls’  living-room  at  the  Alderney  School. 

Act  I. — Afternoon. 

Reading. — Miss  Middleton. 

Act  II. — Evening. 

■x-  -x-  * 


Three  cheers  for  Grove  Academy ! !  The  “ J.  S.  I.”  girls 
extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the  “G.  AT  hoys  for  heating 
Faison  Male  Academy  so  well  in  a  match  game  of  baseball 
last  Monday  afternoon. 

We  were  all  very  much  delighted  at  receiving  an  invitation 
to  the  debate  and  reception  given  by  the  Grove  Academy  last 
Monday  evening.  The  debate  was  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
The  query  was,  “Resolved,  that  the  Government  Should  Own 
the  Railroads.”  The  negative  side  won.  After  the  debate 
Mr.  Louis  Connor,  President  of  the  Society,  announced  that 
the  guests  would  be  “punched  and  treated  to  a  cold  reception.’’ 
Every  one  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely. 

Some  of  Miss  Clara  Pugh’s  friends  were  very  charmingly 
entertained  by  her  several  evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Misses 
Lucy  Pullen  and  Anna  Peirce.  Miss  Pugh  is  a  delightful 
hostess  and  she  made  the  evening  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

Miss  E.  W.  Hicks,  one  of  the  members  of  our  faculty, 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  week-end  visit  at  her  home  in  Eaison, 
R.  C.  She  brought  her  younger  sister,  Miss  Kate  Hicks, 
back  with  her.  We  all  enjoyed  having  her  spend  several 
days  with  us. 

Miss  Clara  Pugh  made  a  very  pleasant  trip  to  Goldsboro 
several  days  ago  to  “take  a  peep”  at  her  father,  who  was  there 
at  the  time. 
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Julia  Thompson  and  Lucile  Best  spent  a  very  pleasant 
week-end  visit  at  the  home  of  the  latter  in  Warsaw,  N.  C. 
They  both  enjoyed  the  little  trip  very  much. 

Gladys  Council  enjoyed  very  much  her  short  stay  with 
Ella  Mallard  last  week. 

Miss  Boyd  chaperoned  a  dinner  party  down  to  the  hotel 
one  evening  last  week.  Among  those  present  were  Clara 
Pugh,  Lucy  Pullen  and  Anna  Peirce. 

Miss  Hettie  Farrior  is  spending  a  few  days  at  her  home. 

Miss  Catherine  Newton  spent  several  very  pleasant  days 
with  Bettie  Southerland  last  week. 

Marguerite  Ray  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  her  mother 
and  aunt  several  days  ago. 

Miss  Connor  Jones  was  absent  from  the  college  for  about 
a  week  on  a  very  pleasant  trip  at  her  home  near  Kinston, 

N.  C. 

Clara  Pugh  was  delighted  with  her  little  trip  to  Warsaw  a 
few  days  ago.  She  was  the  guest  of  Anna  Peirce, 

A  number  of  the  girls  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  Easter  holidays,  as  they  intend  going  home  for  a  short 
stay. 


Current  Cbente. 


“Tastes  vary,  opinions  antagonize,  vagaries  abound,  fashions  change 
descendants  are  not  like  their  parents,  and  the  world  goes  on  in  a  whirl  of 
vicissitude  and  intense  life,  and  so  we  wag  and  so  we  go.” 

Dr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 

On  March  18,  tributes  in  poem,  song  and  speech  were  ren¬ 
dered  in  honor  of  the  seventy-second  birthday  of  the  late 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  in  hTew  York  city. 

The  American  battleship  fleet  came  to  anchor  on  the  south¬ 
ern  drill  grounds,  off  Hampton  Roads,  and  was  reviewed  by 
the  President  a  few  days  later. 

It  was  announced  in  Philadelphia  that  J.  M.  Dickinson,  of 
Tennessee,  has  accepted  the  war  portfolio  in  the  incoming 
Cabinet. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  over  $9,000,000, 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  affirmed  the  verdict  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  imposing  a  fine  of  $108,000  on  the  Hew 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  for  granting  sugar  rebates. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill. 

The  conference  report  on  the  legislative  bill  increasing  the 
President’s  salary  $25,000  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses. 

The  United  States  District  Court  at  Kansas  City  declared 
the  two-cent  railroad  rate  in  Missouri  confiscatory  and  illegal. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  won  its  suit  that  relieved  it 
from  paying  the  $29,240,000  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landis. 

Important  reductions  in  transcontinental  freight  rates  were 
announced  in  Chicago. 
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The  State  of  Washington  has  local  option.  Every  incor¬ 
porated  town  and  every  country  district  is  a  unit. 

South  Carolina  makes  it  bad  on  the  men  that  drum  for 
liquor  orders. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  twelfth  conference 
for  education  in  the  South  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
April  14,  15  and  16. 

All  powers  represented  at  the  International  Naval  Confer¬ 
ence,  with  the  exception  of  America,  agreed  on  the  final  terms 
of  a  code. 

Bulgaria,  again  asked  the  powers  to  recognize  her  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  regency  of  China  sent  a  letter  to  President  Taft 
stating  China’s  policy  with  regard  to  the  United  States  and 
other  nations. 


tottt)  ^earj>  Cares  anii  femes’’ 


“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 

“My  daughter/’  and  his  voice  was  stern, 

“You  must  set  this  matter  right: 

What  time  did  the  Sophomore  leave 
Who  sent  in  his  card  last  night  ?” 

“His  work  was  pressing,  father  dear, 

And  his  love  for  it  was  great ; 

He  took  his  leave  and  went  away 
Before  a  quarter  of  eight,” 

Then  a  twinkle  came  to  her  light-blue  eye 
And  her  dimple  deeper  grew ; 

“  ’Tis  surely  no  sin  to  tell  him  that, 

For  a  quarter  of  eight  is  two.” — Ex. 

*  *  vf 

Intelligent  Senior :  “Say,  who  composed  Schubert’s  Sere¬ 
nade  ?” 

•X-  ■X’  *3f 

Miss  Hicks  (on  History)  :  “Estella,  what  was  the  first 
battle  in  the  Revolutionary  War?” 

Estella:  “Taxation  without  representation.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Middleton  (on  Geography)  :  “Tame  some  produc¬ 
tions  of  Turkey.” 

Primary  Kid :  “Grease  and  feathers.” 

■X-  ■X-  -X- 

Prof.  Blythe  (on  Latin)  :  “Miss  Peirce,  in  the  sentence, 
‘your  father  and  mother,’  which  word,  father  or  mother,  does 
‘yours’  agree  with  ?” 

Anna  :  “Both  of  them.” 

Prof.  Blythe:  “How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

Anna:  “Make  father  agree  with  mother.” 
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Miss  Hicks  (on  History)  :  “ Agnes,  name  some  factory  re¬ 
forms.” 

Agnes:  “Macadamized  roads.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Boyd  (on  Bible)  :  “Lucile,  what  did  Christ  say  about 
a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?” 

Lucile:  “He  said  it  was  as  impossible  as  it  was  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Miss  Boyd,  you  know  in 
those  days  people  thought  it  was  impossible  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  a  needle's  eye.” 

•X-  ■X-  # 

Primary  Kid  :  “Ain’t  that  fire  going  out  ?” 

Miss  Middleton:  “How  is  ain’t  correct?” 

Primary  Kid:  “Well,  ‘haint’  that  fire  going  out?” 

*  *  * 

Wonder  what  makes  Professor  Blythe  stick  out  his  lips  so 

when  Miss  Miller  talks  so  sweet  to  Miss  Hicks.  It  must  be 

that  he  wants  to  talk  that  way  too. 

*  *  * 

Het  (at  ’phone)  was  asked  to  call  Miss  Middleton.  She 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  and  said,  “Miss  Middleton  says 
she  is  not  here.” 

*  *  * 

Professor  Shaw  (telling  joke  on  class)  :  “Once  when  I  was 
out  fishing,  just  as  I  got  a  fish  up  to  my  boat  he  fell  back 
into  the  water,  and  he  weighed  two  pounds.” 

Pupils:  “How  do  you  know  he  weighed  two  pounds?” 

Professor  Shaw :  “By  the  scales  on  his  back.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Middleton:  “Irene,  what  are  the  Alps?” 

Irene:  “Monkies.” 

*  *  * 

Professor  Blythe:  “Miss  Peirce,  parse  Caesar.” 

Anna :  “Caesar  pars,  Caesar  partis.” 

*  *  * 

Ask  K — about  that  kiss  at  the  G.  A.  reception.  Yum ! 
Yum ! 
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Editor  to  Business  Manager :  “What  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  February  magazine  ?” 

Business  Manager :  “The  bill  from  the  publishers  for 
printing  it.” 

*  *  * 

After  having  read  the  following  paragraph  to  the  class  in 
U.  S.  History,  Miss  H.  requested  the  members  to  reproduce 
it  in  their  note-books : 

“Before  the  close  of  the  year  1812  important  American 
victories  were  won  by  the  Wasp  over  the  Frolic;  and  by  the 
Constitution  over  the  Java  near  Brazil.” 

A  few  moments  later,  in  looking  over  the  note-books,  the 
following  reproduction  (  ?)  met  her  eyes : 

“Before  the  close  of  the  year  1812  the  Americans  had  a 

frolic  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  near  Brazil.” 

*  *  * 

WHY  ?  ?  ? 

Do  some  of  the  Girls  refuse  to  go  hunting  again  ? 

Do  they  call  Brookie  “Grandma  ?” 

Does  Dr.  Murphy  come  to  the  Institute  ? 

Didn’t  all  the  girls  go  to  the  ball  game  ? 

Do  they  call  Winnie  “Freddie”  ? 

Does  Marguerite  blush  when  “Optimus”  is  mentioned  ? 

Do  they  call  Agnes  “Arab”  ? 

Do  the  girls  love  to  go  to  “Cooper’s  old  mill”  ? 

Do  the  girls  groan  every  six  weeks  ? 

Do  they  call  Anna  “Pig”  ? 

Is  Miss  Middleton  always  late  at  breakfast  ? 

Have  Rachel  and  Gladys  been  wearing  blue  and  white  for 
the  last  week  ? 

Did  Catherine  go  in  cloak  room  at  G.  A.  reception  ? 

Does  Buck  stay  at  the  Mission  Field  so  late? 


Clippings. 


A  Ereshie  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

So  far  as  we  could  learn, 

Stood  in  perfect  safety — 

She  was  to  green  to  burn. 

*  *  * 

“What  is  an  empire  gown,  pa  ?” 

“One  that  costs  a  man  his  kingdom. ” 

*  *  * 

Apostle  and  Epistle. 

A  man  riding  through  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  stopped 
one  evening  to  water  his  horse  before  a  little  cabin,  outside 
of  which  sat  an  old  colored  woman  watching  the  antics  of  a 
couple  of  pickaninnies  playing  near  by. 

“Good  evening,  Aunty,”  he  called.  “Cute  pair  of  hoys 
you’ve  got.  Your  children  ?” 

“Laws-a-massy !  Mali  chill un !  ’Deed,  dem’s  mah  daugh- 
tah’s  chilluns.  Come  hyah,  you  hoys.” 

As  the  hoys  obeyed  the  summons  the  man  inquired  their 
names. 

“Clah  to  goodness,  sah ;  dem  chilluns  is  right  smaht 

named !”  said  the  old  woman.  “Ye  see,  mah  daughter  done 

got  ’ligion  long  ago,  an’  named  dese  hyah  boys  right  out  de 

Bible,  sah.  Dis  hyah  one’s  named  Apostle  Paul,  an’  de  ud- 

dah’s  called  Epistle  Peter.” 

*  *  * 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Court-room. 

“Are  you  the  defendant  ?”  asked  a  man  in  the  court-room, 
speaking  to  an  old  negro. 

“Yo,  boss,”  was  the  reply.  “I  ain’t  done  nothin’  to  he 
called  names  like  that.  I’se  got  a  lawyer  here — he  does  the 
defensing.” 

“Then  who  are  you  ?” 

“I’s  the  gemmun  what  stole  the  chickens.” 
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A  Good  Pair  of  Boots. 

“You  know/’  said  a  “smart”  young  man  to  a  girl,  “some 
one  lias  said  that  ‘if  you  would  make  a  lasting  pair  of  hoots 
take  for  the  sole  the  tongue  of  a  woman.’  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl,  “and  for  the  uppers  you  ought  to 

take  the  cheek  of  the  man  who  said  it.” 

*  *  * 

One  rainy  afternoon  Aunt  Sue  was  explaining  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  various  words  to  her  young  nephew. 

“Yow,  an  heirloom,  my  dear,  means  something  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,”  she  said. 

“Well,”  replied  the  hoy  thoughtfully,  “that’s  a  queer  name 
for  my  pants.” 

*  *  * 

Bapid  Pire. 

A  frivolous  young  English  girl,  with  no  love  for  the  stars 
and  stripes,  once  exclaimed  at  a  celebration  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  was  very  much  in  evidence:  ‘“Oh,  what  a  silly¬ 
looking  thing  the  American  flag  is !  It  suggests  nothing  but 
checker-berry  candy.” 

“Yes,”  replied  a  bystander,  “the  kind  of  candy  that  has 
made  everybody  sick  who  ever  tried  to  lick  it.” 
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SL  Coast  to  tfje  Claste  of  1910. 

Here’s  to 

Newton,  in  whose  mind  G.  A.  reigns, 

And  Turlington,  the  winner  of  basketball  games. 

To  Thompson,  a  girl  with  one  sole  desire  ; 

Also  Butler,  whose  wit  none  dare  aspire ; 

To  V.  Council,  expressionist  of  the  whole  crew, 

And  Ferrill,  whose  beaux  are  very  few. 

To  Nichols,  who  is  our  beauty, 

Also  Jones,  who  thinks  studying  is  her  duty. 

To  Loftin,  whose  life  has  always  been  the  same, 

And  Julia  and  “Max,”  whose  heads  are  all  aflame. 

To  A.  Council,  who  deserves  to  end  this  list, 

Because  she  is  the  ignorant  “poetess”  that  wrote  all  of  this. 
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)t  ^utyecttoe  Clement  tn  Cngltef)  iPoetrp  ot  tfje 
jSmeteentf)  Century 

Romanticism  is  one  of  those  terms  which  connotes  so  much 
that  a  short  definition  can  elucidate  it ;  but,  in  using  the  word 
to  designate  that  new  movement  which  arose  in  English 
poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  always  include  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  subjectivity, — such  a  handling  of  the  theme  as  shall 
reveal  the  poet’s  own  reflections,  moral  sentiment,  and  passion. 
We  find  in  every  poet’s  poetry  traces  of  his  character  and 
passions,  but  it  is  not  until  the  introduction  into  English 
poetry  of  romanticism  that  we  find  in  it  a  well-developed  sub¬ 
jective  element.  This  reached  its  culmination  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  poets. 

Wordsworth  is  subjective  in  his  nature  poems,  for  from  his 
youth  he  had  felt  a  living  Presence  in  Nature — “The  Being 
that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air,  that  is  in  the  green  leaves 
among  the  groves,1  which  ever  instructs,  chastens  and  ele¬ 
vates  the  thoughtful  mind.”  All  through  his  best  poetry  we 
find  expressed  his  deep  love  for  nature  and  simplicity.  We 
may  also  call  him  subjective  in  his  impassioned  contempla¬ 
tion,  for  our  definition  of  the  word  says  it  is  a  revelation  in 
his  poetry  of  the  author’s  reflections.  But  Wordsworth 
shows  little  passion  in  his  poetry.  He  is  too  calm,  passion¬ 
less,  and  restrains  his  emotions  too  much  to  be  subjective  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed  there  were  moods  under 
whose  spell  he  could  not  write  poetry.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
express  emotion  of  his  soul  in  his  poetry. 

Neither  can  we  expect  an  extreme  subjective  element  in 
the  imaginative  Coleridge,  for  imagination  soars  beyond  self. 

But  it  is  to  Lord  Byron  that  we  must  look  for  the  fairest 
example  in  English  poetry  of  the  subjective  element.  The 
best  critics  have  attributed  the  greatness  of  this  poet  to  the 
wonderful  personality  which  he  reveals  in  his  poems.  In- 


1  Hart-Leap  Well. 
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deed  had  it  not  been  for  Byron’s  subjectivity  he  would 
probably  have  been  considered  as  one  of  our  inferior  poets 
instead  of  being  classed  with  great  poets,  for  he  is  most  de¬ 
fective  and  weakest  in  his  dramatic  works,  and  it  is  in  such 
works  that  every  writer  reveals  least  of  himself !  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  Shakespeare,  whose  poetry  is  almost 
all  dramatic  and  about  whose  person  we  can  learn  nothing 
from  reading  his  works. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  depict  Lord  Byron,  and  even 
presumptuous  to  attempt  it.  This  is  not  only  because  he  is 
a  familiar  subject  the  triumphs  and  sorrows  of  whose  career 
have  been  often  portrayed,  but  also  because  he  presents  so 
many  contradictions  in  his  life  and  character, — lofty  yet  de¬ 
graded,  earnest  yet  frivolous,  an  impersonation  of  noble  deeds 
and  sentiments,  and  also  of  almost  every  frailty  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  humanity  alike  condemn.  He  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fallen  star, — a  man  with  splendid  gifts  which  he 
wasted,  for  whom  pity  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in 
broad  minds.  From  childhood  he  was  of  extreme  emotions 
and  wild  passions.  He  had  a  rebellious  instinct,  a  gloomy 
humor,  violent  imagination,  indomitable  pride.  He  loved 
danger,  strife,  even  enemies,  and  yet  he  is  tender.  He  is  re¬ 
served  and  proud,  but  music  makes  him  weep. 

Two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet’s  feverish  blood; 

One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 

And  one  to  solitude. 

Along  with  his  astounding  power  and  passion  he  had  a 
strong  and  deep  sense  for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and 
for  what  is  beautiful  in  human  action  and  suffering.  He 
had  grievous  faults,  but  when  he  betook  himself  to  poetry 
then  a  higher  power  took  possession  of  him,  then  at  last 
came  forth  into  light  that  true  and  puissant  personality  with 
its  direct  strokes,  its.  satire,  its  ever-welling  force,  its  energy, 
and  its  agony.  This  is  the  real  Byron,  and  his  spirit  so 
wins  our  sympathy  that  when  we  read  his  poetry  we  feel  that 
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lie  is  voicing  our  own  sentiments.  It  is  the  soul  of  this  per¬ 
sonality  which  we  find  so  fully  expressed  in  Byron’s  poems. 
Its  wonderful  power  lay  in  the  excellence  of  his  sincerity 
and  strength,  and  Byron  was  a  great  poet  not  only  because 
he  possessed  this  wonderful  personality,  but  because  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  his  poetry. 

Before  leaving  college  he  writes  an  insignificant  poem  and 
because  the  world,  on  which  he  looked  with  skepticism  and 
disdain,  criticises  it  he  flies  into  one  of  those  fits  of  passion 
to  which  he  is  subject  and  writes  liis  ‘‘English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,”  in  which  he  rails  at  every  living  writer. 
It  begins — 

“Still  must  I  hear? — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse? 

Prepare  for  rhyme — I’ll  publish  right  or  wrong: 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song.” 

And  this  is  the  tone  of  the  entire  poem.  Byron  wrote 
always  to  relieve  himself,  for  he  himself  said,  “I  have  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  fullness  of  my  mind,  from  passion,  from  im¬ 
pulse.”  And  surely  when  he  had  written  such  a  poem  the 
angry  and  rebellious  spirit  which  his  critics  had  stirred  up 
was  relieved.  At  the  end  of  the  poem  he  tells  us  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  his  spirit  since  youth : 

“And  tho’  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 

Who  conquers  me  shall  have  a  stubborn  foe. 

The  time  hath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall; 

Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 

The  meanest  thing  that  crawled  beneath  my  eyes; 

But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 

I’ve  learned  to  think  and  sternly  speak  the  truth; 

Learned  to  deride  the  critics  starch  degree, 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me, 

To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 

Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss.” 

Where  can  we  find  lines  more  subjective — lines  that  so 
express  the  sensitive  pride  and  rebellious  independence  of 
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their  author  ?  He  dreams  of  himself  and  sees  himself  in 
all  of  his  poems.  Especially  in  his  romances  do  we  find  the 
picture  of  the  same  quasi-vengeful  man  who  knows  no  friend 
but  a  dog,  the  exile  who  can  not  flee  from  himself,  the  wan¬ 
dering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind,  “who  has  not  loved  the 
world,  nor  has  the  world  loved  him.”  Taine  says,  “If  none 
but  cockneys  could  attribute  to  Byron  the  crimes  of  his  he¬ 
roes,  none  but  blind  men  could  fail  to  see  in  him  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  characters.”  This  is  so  true  that  he  has  not 
created  more  than  one.  “Childe  Harold,”  “Lara,”  “The 
Giaour,”  the  “Corsair,”  “Manfred,”  “Sardanapalus,”  “Cain,” 
“Tasso,”  “Dante,”  and  the  rest  all  represent  the  sorrows, 
the  travels  and  the  revolts  of  one  man;  but  just  as  painters 
do  when  by  change  of  garments,  decorations,  and  attitudes 
they  draw  fifty  portraits  from  the  same  model.  The  stern¬ 
ness  of  his  will  shut  him  up  in  himself  and  reduced  him 
never  to  be  able  to  make  a  poem  save  of  his  own  heart.  We 
would  fain  blot  out  his  ill-spent  life  if  without  it  we  could 
preserve  the  best  and  grandest  of  his  writings — that  ill- 
disguised  autobiography  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage,”  in  which  he  soars  to  loftier  flights 
than  any  English  poet  from  Milton  to  his  own  time.  He  is 
not  only  subjective  in  that  he  reveals  his  soul,  but  he  writes 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  for  we  have  in  “Childe  Harold”  a 
complete  diary.  Byron  was  recognized  in  that  young,  vo¬ 
luptuous  and  disgusted  man,  who, 

“Sore-sick  at  heart 

And  from  his  fellow-bacchanals  would  flee; 

’Tis  said  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 

But  Pride  congealed  the  drop  within  his  ee. 

Apart  he  stalked  in  joyless  reverie, 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea, 

With  pleasure  drugged  he  almost  long’d  for  work.” 

He  said  in  “Childe  Harold”  what  he  had  seen  and  thought. 
What  poetic  fiction  is  so  valuable  as  genuine  sensation  ?  In 
the  lines — 
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“The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep 

The  mountain-mass  of  scorching  skies  imbrown’d 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough.” 

Every  word  expressed  an  emotion  of  eye  or  heart.  All 
these  beauties,  calm  or  imposing,  he  had  enjoyed,  and  some¬ 
times  suffered  through  them.  The  poem  is  so  complete  by 
subjective  that  he  finally  throws  off  the  mask  of  Harold  and 
takes  up  the  parable  in  his  own  name. 

“Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o’erwrought 
A  whirling  eddy  of  phantasy  and  flame: 

And  thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 

My  springs  of  life  were  poised. 

******* 

Untaught  to  submit 

His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell’d 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts,  still  uncompell’d, 

He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell’d. 

Proud  though  in  desolation,  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind.” 

Such  perfect  expression  of  the  feeling  of  him  who  says, 
“I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,”2 3  and  who  at 
the  death  of  his  dog  wrote — 

“To  mark  a  friend’s  remains,  these  stones  arise; 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies.” 

The  harsh  world  has  done  unto  him  enough  of  what  he 
thought  wrong  to  crush  any  ordinary  spirit,  and  while  the 
desert,  forest,  cavern,  and  nature’s  solitude  were  to  him  com¬ 
panionship,  yet  the  sensitive  element  in  his  nature  arises 
and  writes — 

“What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 

What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 

To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life’s  page, 

And  be  alone  on  earth  as  I  am  now. 

Before  the  chastener  humbly  let  me  bow. 

O’er  hearts  divided  and  o’er  hopes  destroyed; 

Roll  on,  vain  days!  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 

Since  time  hath  reft  what  e’er  my  soul  enjoyed.”^ 


2  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III. 

3  Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 
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That  sounds  like  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  which  we 
may  not  wonder  at  when  it  sings — 

“To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been; 

To  climb  the  teachers  mountains  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flocks  that  never  need  a  fold; 

Alone  o’er  steps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean 
This  is  not  solitude;  ’tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature’s  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess 

And  roam  along  the  world’s  tired  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless; 

This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude.* 

Strange  that  one  so  young  should  he  thus  weary  of  the 
world  ?  No,  not  after  the  stormy  life  that  the  sensitive  soul 
had  lived. 

“Have  I  not — 

Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth!  behold  it  Heaven! 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 

Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven? 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear’d,  my  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp’d,  name  blighted,  Life’s  life  hid  away? 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  day, 

As  rots  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey.’’^ 

Small  wonder  that  sings — 

“Oh!  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place.” 

And — 

“Through  life’s  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 

I  have  dragged  to  three  and  thirty. 

What  have  these  years  left  to  me? 

Nothing  except  thirty-three.” 

Truly  he  was  pessimistic,  but  his  was  a  spirit  that  de¬ 
manded  love  and  worship,  and  it  had  not  received  it.  From 
this  and  the  effect  of  his  self-indulgence  he.  had  learned  to 


*  Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 
5  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 
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look  on  existence  as  a  walking  shadow,  and  was  strong  only 
with  the  strength  of  a  sincere  despair.  But  his  was  not  all 
a  life  of  self-indulgence  and  sensuality,  for  the  higher  self  in 
him  is  at  last  victorious,  as  he  had  ever  striven  to  make  it, 
and  the  life  of  this 

“Man  of  many  thoughts, 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fated  in  his  sufferings.” 

is  a  tremendous  lesson  of  the  importance  of  character.  On 

his  last  birthday  he  writes — 

’Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  immoved, 

Since  others  it  hast  ceased  to  move, 

Yet,  though  I  can  not  be  beloved 
Still  let  me  love! 

Awake,  my  Spirit! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett’st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath. 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

Then  look  around  and  choose  thy  pound,  and  take 
thy  rest.6 

Has  ever  style  so  expressed  a  soul!  He  is  so  subjective 
that  we  find  him  writing  this  and  other  poems  to  himself. 
And  so  every  verse  of  his  that  we  read,  we  are  tempted  to 
quote,  because  there  is  so  much  of  Byron  in  it.  We  read  his 
poetry  and  become  fascinated  with — his  poetry?  Yes,  but 
more  with  that  strange  personality  which  we  see  shining 
through.  He  is  indeed  a  fair  example  of  the  subjective  ele¬ 
ment  in  English  poetry.  All  the  other  English  poets  who 
lived  after  the  introduction  of  romanticism  have  the  same 
kind  of  subjectivity,  though  in  different  degree,  and  some 
have  it  in  a  very  small  degree. 


6  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 
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jSTow  we  come  to  that  other  poet  who  was  so  unlike  Byron 
in  personality  and  character,  hut  who  was  his  revolutionary 
sympathizer — Shelley.  We  learn  that  Shelley’s  life  and  his 
poetry  are  indissolubly  connected — we  infer  from  that  there 
is  subjectivity  in  his  work.  The  “Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty”  is  expressive  of  his  passion. 

“While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts  and  sped 

Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 

And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing, 

Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 

I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed; 

’Twas  not  heard — I  saw  them  not. 
******* 

Suddenly,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 

I  shrieked,  and  clasped  my  hands  in  ecstacy! 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  and  thine — have  I  not  kept  the  vow? 

With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 

I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 

Each  from  his  voiceless  grave:  they  have  in  vision’d  bowers 

Of  studious  zeal  or  love’s  delight 

Outwatched  with  me  the  envious  night, — 

They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 
Unlinked  with  hope,  that  thou  wouldst  free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery; 

That  thou — 0  awful  Loveliness, 

Wouldst  give  whate’er  these  words  can  not  express. 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 
Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended  to  my  onward  life  supply 
Its  calm — to  one  who  worships  thee, 

And  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  Spirit  fair  by  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself  and  love  all  human  kind.” 

We  do  not,  as  we  do  in  Byron,  find  every  poem  as  sub¬ 
jective  as  this  one,  but  Shelley  probably  stands  next  to  By¬ 
ron  in  subjectivity.  We  find  that  his  motives  are  far  nobler, 
his  instincts  and  passions  far  purer  than  Byron’s.  ITe  is 
sympathetic,  tender,  self-forgetful,  philanthropic.  Each  of 
these  characteristics  is  somewhere  in  his  poetry  expressed. 
The  melancholy  of  Shelley’s  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  little 
poem,  “To  a  Skylark” — 
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“We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught, 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 
That  tell  of  saddest  thought.” 

There  is  also  a  degree  of  subjectivity  in  the  “Revolt  of 
Islam/7  in  which  Love  is  celebrated  as  the  law  which  should 
govern  the  moral  world,  for  Shelley  felt  that  to  be  true.  But 
he  is  capable  of  forgetting  himself  in  his  poetry — a  thing  of 
which  Byron  is  incapable. 

Keats !  Along  with  that  spirit  of  delight,  ever  creating 
and  multiplying  images  of  beauty  and  joy,  there  dwelt  in 
Keats’s  bosom  an  almost  equally  busy  and  inventive  spirit  of 
self-torment.  He  said,  “I  have  a  horrid  morbidity  of  tem¬ 
perament.”  Subjectivity  has  been  defined  as  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  his  literary  production  of  the  writer’s  aspiration  and 
vague  longing.  There  Keats  is  subjective  in  that  he  reveals 
his  aspirations  to  do  a  great  service  to  English  poetry  and 
his  love  of  beauty  in  every  form. 

“O,  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  Poesy !  so  may  I  do  the  deed. 

That  my  soul  has  to  itself  decreed.” 

He  expressed  his  passion  for  beauty  in  the  lines : 

“I  did  wed 

Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy.? 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 

While  he  loved  these  things  deeply  and  expresses  it  thus, 
yet  this  is  not  just  the  kind  of  subjectivity  we  find  in  Byron. 
We  read  these  lines  and  find  ourselves  thinking  of  beauty 
itself,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  who  is  writing.  Many 
of  his  lines  have  no  subjectivity  at  all  in  them. 

Though  it  was  under  romanticism  that  we  first  found  the 
element  of  subjectivity,  it  does  not  end  there,  for  Browning 
was  more  realistic  than  romantic,  and  yet  we  find  that  his 


7  “On  This  Day  I  Complete  My  Thirty-sixth  Year.” 
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poetry  is  subjective.  While  his  earlier  poems  are  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  form,  his  own  personality  is  manifest  in  the  speech 
and  movement  of  almost  every  character  of  each  piece.  His 
spirit  is  infused,  as  if  by  metempsychosis,  within  them  all, 
and  forces  each  to  assume  a  strange  Pentecostal  tone,  which 
we  discover  to  be  that  of  the  poet  himself. 

The  most  personal  poem  of  Tennyson’s  is  “In  Memoriam.” 
Says  a  critic  :8  “When  a  poet  first  begins  to  write  he  writes 
of  the  motives  which  have  excited  his  youth,  and  those  mo¬ 
tives  are  bom  out  of  his  own  life.  His  boyhood,  his  youth, 
his  early  loves  and  pleasures,  the  light  fancies  of  youth,  the 
happy  wit  of  sad  stories,  the  loveliness  of  nature  round  his 
home  and  in  the  wilder  places  of  mountain  and  glen, — these 
are  the  motives  of  a  poet’s  youth.  Out  of  this  experience, 
this  personal  play  of  only  personal  emotion  over  circumstance 
and  over  the  working  of  his  own  soul,  the  first  poems  of  the 
artist  are  born,  and  they  fill  his  heart  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  greater  subjects  which  concern  the  whole  of  humanity. 
But  when  these  personal  emotions  of  youth  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  expression,  then  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  empty. 
And  on  this  void  soul  waiting  for  new  thoughts  and  their 
emotions,  the  great  trouble  of  mankind,  the  cry  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  soul  of  humanity  flows  in  with  full  tide,  and  brings 
with  it  universal  tidings,  deeper  passions,  greater  ranges  of 
thought  than  the  poet  has  known  yet.  And  it  not  only  brings 
new  things  from  without,  but  it  also  awakens  new  powers 
within  the  poet.  How,  at  the  inward  rush  of  the  vast  trouble 
of  man,  these  new  powers  spring  into  full  life,  and  dwell  in 
the  place  that  personal  feeling  once  occupied  alone.  The  uni¬ 
versal  has  come,  and  absorbed,  but  never  in  the  true  artist 
destroyed,  the  particular.  (Byron  seldom  went  beyond  the 
particular — he  wTas  the  poet  of  the  individual  himself.)  This 
outward  impulse  came  on  Tennyson’s  soul  after  the  death  of 
his  dearest  friend.  He  felt  the  loss  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
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whole  world.  This  was  Tennyson’s  step  into  manhood  as  a 
poet;  and  the  slow,  sustained,  yet  impassioned  march  by 
which  his  character  forced  him  to  advance,  made  it  but 
natural  for  him  to  take  seventeen  years  to  realize  and  embody 
his  progression  in  a  work  which  remains  the  weightiest  in 
thought,  the  most  finished  of  all  his  longer  poems.  Youth 
lingers  in  the  poem  in  lovely  ways,  but  the  passages  of  youth¬ 
ful  fire  do  not  occur  until  the  second  and  third  parts,  because 
in  the  first  part  personal  grief  is  recent  and  foremost,  and 
later  it  is  lessened  and  the  sweetness  of  memory  and  soothing 
of  faith  have  discharged  bitterness  from  the  soul.”9  So  we 
see  that  Tennyson’s  best  long  poem  was  his  most  subjective 
one. 

What  a  marked  difference  there  is  between  these  romantic 
and  subjective  writers  and  those  poets  of  the  middle  ages 
who  sung  of  brave  deeds  and  supernatural  themes,  seldom 
revealing  their  characters  in  their  poems.  This  element  in 
poetry  is  a  thing  worth  considering,  for  we  know  no  poet 
who  has  received  from  a  divine  source  his  poetical  powers 
who  has  not  such  a  soul  within  him  as  would  ennoble  and  up¬ 
lift  those  who  studied.  He  is  capable,  as  no  one  else  in  the 
world  is,  of  powerful  emotions.  There  is  something  so 
sacred  in  a  poet’s  soul,  something  that  awes  us,  and  when  he 
reveals  himself  to  us  in  musical  lines  we  draw  a  little  closer, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  shining  through  the  words  the  human 
man  who  has  been  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
Then  he  finds  more  interested  readers  who  get  real  pleasure 
from  their  reading.  When  the  subjective  element  enters 
into  poetry  a  new  life  goes  with  it.  As  is  music  played  me¬ 
chanically  and  not  as  the  interpretation  of  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  player,  so  is  poetry  sung  without  the  soul  of  the 
singer. 


9  Stopford  Brooke’s  Tennyson — His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life. 
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The  lawyer  was  reading  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Jack  Var- 
den  in  his  dull  monotonous  voice,  and  no  one  seemed  inter¬ 
ested  until  he  came  to  the  words  “The  rest  of  my  property 
goes  to  Elizabeth  Durward,  my  niece,  of  Fernsdale,  Forth 
Carolina,  and  Robert  McFarland,  my  cousin,  of  Colorado, 
to  he  divided  in  equal  shares/’  But  there  were  two  provisions, 
the  first  was  that  for  three  consecutive  months  they  should 
dine  together  every  day ;  next  that  they  should  not  become 
engaged  to  nor  marry  each  other.  If  these  conditions  were 
not  kept  the  sealed  letter  was  to  be  opened  and  the  estate  ad¬ 
ministered  according  to  its  terms. 

Elizabeth  Durward’s  face  had  been  a  theater  of  emotions 
ever  since  she  had  heard  the  reading  of  the  will.  She  dared 
not  look  up  for  she  felt  sure  the  eyes  of  Robert  McFarland 
were  fixed  on  her.  At  last  she  spoke:  “He — you  know  his 
own  father  made  just  such  a  will  except  that  the  two  people 
were  required  to  marry.”  “Good  nerve l”  The  Westerner 
watched  the  play  of  color  over  the  girl’s  face.  “And  who  was 
the  girl  ?” 

“Your  mother,  Mr.  McFarland.” 

“Plucky  little  soul.  Fell  in  love  with  father  and  for¬ 
feited  the  fortune.” 

His  keen  blue  eyes,  so  startling  a  contrast  to  his  tanned 
face,  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  this  old  mansion,  but  he  only 
saw  an  empty  chair  in  a  cottage  in  the  Rockies. 

“Do  not  judge  Uncle  Jack  too  harshly,”  said  the  girl. 

“But  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  taking  the  money  after  she 
lost  it  by  sticking  to  the  man  she  cared  for!  Ho  wonder  she 
despised  him — a  woman  like  that !  She  was  the  bravest  little 
woman  I  ever  saw;  nothing  weak  about  her!” 

The  girl  resented  this  at  once.  “I  am  very  like  Uncle 
Jack,”  and  there  was  a  challenge  in  her  voice. 

“Well,  and  I’m  afraid  I  shall  be  like  my  mother  in  this, 
too.” 
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“You’ll  pardon  me/’  interrupted  the  girl  stiffly,  rising  as 
she  spoke,  “but  I  have  an  engagement,  Walter  will  show  you 
to  your  rooms.’ 7 

She  passed  into  the  house,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  piazza. 

He  watched  her  as  she  departed,  then  sprang  down  the 
steps  two  at  a  time  and  caught  the  first  car  for  down  town. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  he  ’phoned  and  asked  Elizabeth  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  hotel,  which  she  very  haughtily  declined, 
and  he  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  “sorry,  good-by.” 

About  a  week  had  elapsed  and  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  young  Westerner,  when  early  one  morning  Elizabeth  was 
out  in  the  rose  garden  when  she  came  upon  him  smoking  his 
pipe  beneath  her  favorite  Marechal  Neil  rose.  She  flushed 
with  anger  at  finding  him  there. 

“It’s  a  pity,”  he  drawled,  putting  away  the  pipe,  “that  a 
man  can’t  have  the  best  two  things  on  earth  at  the  same 
time.” 

“Don’t  disturb  yourself  on  my  account,”  she  said  disdain¬ 
fully,  “I  am  going  right  in.” 

He  smiled  at  the  tart  little  sting,  bent  and  pulled  a  rose 
as  though  he  were  trying  its  effect  against  the  soft  folds  that 
made  a  V  at  her  throat.  “It  would  look  mighty  pretty  there,” 
he  said  impersonally.  “But  she  turned  away  as  though  she 
hadn’t  heard  him.” 

“Say,”  he  drawled,  “don’t  you  think  you  are  overdoing  in¬ 
structions  ?  Old  Jack  didn’t  order  you  to  hate  me.” 

“And  doesn’t  it  occur  to  you,”  she  flared  back,  “that  you’re 
outdoing  even  your  mother  ?” 

He  looked  quickly  at  her.  “It  isn’t  becoming  in  a  soft, 
pretty  thing  like  you  to  speak  in  such  terms  to  a  man  of  his 
mother,”  he  said  gravely,  and  turned  and  left  her. 

It  was  the  soft  rustle  of  skirts,  the  light  fall  of  slippered 
feet  and  the  quick  breathing  of  a  remorseful  girlish  heart  that 
stopped  him.  “I — beg  your  pardon;  truly,”  she  panted, 
holding  out  her  hand.  He  took  it  in  both  of  his. 

“Do  you  care  so  all-fired  much  for  this  money?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 
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“Ye-es,  I  think  I  do.  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  You  do  yourself, 
or  you  wouldn’t  have  come  on  here  all  the  way  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  would  you  ?” 

He  dropped  her  hand.  “No — of  course — that’s  why  I 
came.  It  could  not  he  for  any  other  reason  could  it  ?” 

“I  can’t  imagine  any  other,”  she  said  distantly.  “Then  I 
do  not  see  why  we  don’t  begin  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
will.  The  sooner  we  begin  the  better.  I’m  going  abroad  after 
the  three  months  are  over.” 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  “What  is  the  use  of 
beginning?  We’ll  never  finish,”  he  said  at  last, 

“I  don’t  see  why  not.” 

“Just  because  you’ll  balk.” 

“Balk !  Why  I  consider  it  a  very  easy  condition.” 

“If  it’s  done  your  way.” 

“I’m  sure,”  she  began,  “I  never  thought — ” 

“That’s  just  it.  You  took  it  all  for  granted,  and  put  me 
in  my  place  at  the  start.  I  was  to  put  on  a  Tuxedo  and  be 
as  near  a  swell  as  I  could  manage.  Well,  I  won’t.  All  the 
money  in  the  world  won’t  tempt  me  to  make  a  dunce  of  my¬ 
self  for  a  girl  who  thinks  she’s  so  far  above  me.  If  you’re 
ready  to  meet  me  half-way  we  start,  if  not  the  money  can  go. 
I’m  going  back  to  the  golden  West,  Good-by.” 

He  was  preparing  to  leave  when  her  note  came.  “I’m 
readv,”  it  read.  “Must  I  make  the  first  concession  or  will 
you  dine  with  us  to-night  ?  It  will  be  a  favor  for  I  have  in¬ 
vited  friends.” 

After  this  things  went  on  very  smoothly.  They  would  dine 
at  some  out-of-the-way  place,  then  again  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
and  sometimes  they  picniced  in  the  woods.  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
the  chaperone,  always  arose  with  a  sigh  of  relief  when  these 
affairs  were  ended.  But  Miss  Durward  gave  no  sign  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  She  even  began  to  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  their  little  outings. 

There  was  a  charm  for  the  young  Westerner  in  the  soft 
warmth  of  the  long  twilight,  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  woods, 
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and  in  being  alone  with  the  girl — the  one  in  the  world  set 
apart  for  him.  He  followed  her  as  in  a  dream,  gathering  the 
flowers  for  her.  But  his  dream  was  broken  and  he  felt  a 
pang  of  terror  when  he  heard  a  cry  and  saw  her  slip  down  the 
steep  bank  that  ran  from  the  stream. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  after  a  few  moments  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  she  smiled  up  at  him,  bending  over  her,  and  sat 
up  shivering.  He  put  his  coat  about  her.  “You’re  not  hurt, 
are  you?  he  cried.” 

Something  in  his  tone  caused  her  to  glance  at  him  sud¬ 
denly.  “How  quick  you  must  have  been  to  save  me,”  she 
murmured.  She  put  out  both  her  hands  and  he  caught  them 
in  his. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Rutherford  came  up.  “We  must 
hurry  back  to  town,”  she  said  sharply. 

But  Mr.  McFarland  had  sprained  his  ankle  and  it  was  very 
late  when  they  arrived  in  town. 

Elizabeth  came  to  him  the  next  evening  and  announced  that 
dinner  would  be  served  in  there,  although  he  had  not  invited 
them. 

“You’ve  taken  cold,”  he  said,  pulling  himself  up.  “They 
told  me  you  were  in  bed.  Why  did  you  get  up  ?” 

“To  fulfill  Uncle  Jack’s  condition  of  course,”  she  said.  She 
was  arranging  the  flowers  and  spreading  the  cloth  on  the  table 
beside  him.  He  took  the  blossoms  out  of  her  hand  and  held 
it  tight.  “Only  that?”  he  whispered.  “Was  it  only  that?” 

Mrs.  Rutherford  came  as  far  as  the  door  and  decided  that 
where  two  would  be  company  three  would  be  a  crowd. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  Elizabeth  called  her  and  told  her  they 
had  decided  not  to  fulfill  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  will ;  so 
they  were  going  to  open  the  sealed  letter.  She  broke  the 
seal,  and  much  to  her  dismay  and  surprise  read  the  following 
words : 

“I,  Jack  Varden,  revoke  all  other  wills  made  by  me  and 
leave  all  my  property  to  Elizabeth  Durward  and  Robert  Mc¬ 
Farland  together,  and  wish  them  a  prosperous  and  happy 
life.” 
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g>uperstttton£. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  the  unknown  and  mys¬ 
terious.  This  fascination  wisely  directed  has  led  to  many 
important  discoveries  both  in  the  natural  and  scientific  world. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  perverted  into  superstition,  it 
has  been  a  strong  force  in  retarding  civilization.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  our  own  America  was  postponed  for  years  through 
superstitions  regarding  the  unknown  Atlantic  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  ancients  taking  in  the  fact  that  the  world  was 
round  instead  of  flat.  Let  us  look  into  the  effects  of  super¬ 
stition  upon  those  countries  on  which  it  has  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  its  strongest  hold.  In  doing  so  we  will  see  that  their 
advancement  or  lack  of  progress  has  been  proportionate  to 
the  degree  in  which  baneful  superstition  has  held  its  sway 
upon  the  minds  of  a  people,  thus  closing  the  doors  against 
education  and  Christianity. 

Many  superstitions  in  themselves  that  would  appear  frivo¬ 
lous  and  too  unreasonable  to  engage  our  attention  nevertheless 
acquire  an  importance  from  the  fact  that  in  some  countries 
they  are  not  only  curious  antiquities  but  present  realities. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  China.  There  supersti¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  a  speculation  confined  to  a  few,  but  a  pos¬ 
itive  belief,  swaying  the  minds  of  millions  and  preventing 
the  reception  of  truth  and  light.  With  them  fate,  ancestral 
worship  and  a  thousand  deities  occupy  their  minds  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  a  true  and  living  God.  Ideas  about  spirits 
occupy  such  an  important  place  in  Chinese  superstition  that 
they  even  have  a  bearing  upon  their  domestic  and  social  life. 
If  we  could  conceive  of  the  fear  and  dread  which  these  super¬ 
stitions  occasion  we  would  better  appreciate  our  gospel,  which 
delivers  us  from  such  bondage. 

A  second  striking  superstition  is  the  idea  of  a  luck  doctor, 
a  man  generally  of  great  pretensions  to  science  and  one  who 
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uses  technical  terms  which  other  people  do  not  understand. 
He  is  looked  upon  with  great  respect  and  deference.  It  is  his 
business  above  all  other  things  to  choose  a  lucky  spot  for 
burial.  The  spot  he  selects  must  be  obtained  even  if  it  be  in 
a  neighbor’s  field  and  at  a  high  price.  If  a  member  of  any 
family,  one  of  whom  is  lately  deceased,  meets  with  unusually 
bad  fortune  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  wrong 
spot  for  burial  was  chosen  and  another  luck  doctor  must  be 
called  in.  After  examining  the  premises  carefully  the  new 
luck  doctor  sagely  remarks  that  the  other  man  left  out  some 
important  point  in  his  reckoning,  and  he  is  glad  to  inform 
them  that  he  understands  the  whole  matter  and  can  make 
everything  right  at  once.  His  recommendations  are  likely 
to  be  such  as  follows:  “You  must  close  up  this  door  and  open 
another  there.  The  kitchen  and  cooking  range  must  be  read¬ 
justed;  you  must  change  your  rooms  for  sleeping  and  eat¬ 
ing,  or,  if  you  must  occupy  the  same  apartments,  at  least 
change  the  position  of  the  bed.77  If,  after  complying  with 
his  directions,  the  next  year  proves  a  fortunate  one  the  same 
doctor  is  sure  to  be  called. 

The  way  in  which  he  regards  his  ancestral  tomb  is  a  super¬ 
stition  peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  To  have  such  a  tomb  de¬ 
stroyed  is  considered  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall 
a  family  in  any  rank  of  society.  In  times  of  war  it  is  the 
object  of  each  party  to  destroy  the  ancestral  tomb  of  his 
enemy.  This  he  considers  the  best  way  of  gaining  victory 
over  him. 

Even  in  the  building  of  his  house  the  Chinaman  must  show 
great  care  or  misfortune  will  surely  overtake  him.  Six  stars 
are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  different  parts  of  the  Chinese 
dwelling.  If  a  principal  door  is  opened  under  the  wrong  star 
the  family  will  be  subject  to  an  attack  by  thieves.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  a  door  to  be  opened  on  a  street  the  evils  are 
counteracted  by  making  the  passage  from  the  door  tortuous 
and  winding.  A  man  is  supposed  to  gain  a  great  advantage 
by  having  his  house  higher  than  his  neighbors.  For  this  rea- 
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son  foreigners  have  found  it  difficult  to  build  houses  and  es¬ 
pecially  churches  in  the  Chinese  cities.  A  house  is  considered 
unlucky  not  only  when  it  is  surrounded  by  higher  ones  but 
when  other  houses  point  toward  it. 

The  opening  of  canals  and  the  building  of  bridges  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Chinese  superstition  that  places  which 
might  be  easily  connected  are  obliged  to  be  without  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  this  simply  because  some  fortune-teller  has  for¬ 
bidden  it. 

Among  the  fortune-tellers  of  this  country  is  a  class  who 
gain  a  livelihood  from  those  who  seek  to  know  what  they  were 
in  the  previous  existence  and  what  they  will  be  in  the  future 
one.  It  seems  to  afford  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  be  told  they 
have  been  persons  of  wealth  and  high  position  in  a  previous 
state.,  or  are  to  be  in  the  future  one. 

The  art  of  Divination  is  an  important  feature  in  the  super¬ 
stition  of  this  heathen  nation.  This  is  instituted  by  means 
of  astrology.  The  events  of  a  man’s  life  are  supposed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  twenty-eight  stars.  In  telling  fortunes 
by  this  method  a  representation  of  an  individual’s  horoscope 
is  previously  prepared.  This  kind  of  fortune-telling  com¬ 
mands  the  confidence  of  the  people  more  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  of  man’s  natural  disposition  to  connect  his  destiny  with 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  fact,  the  science  of 
astrology  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  China  and  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  our  own  country  by  the  Arabs. 

But  superstition  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Orient  for 
in  our  own  borders  are  the  Mexicans — a  very  superstitious 
people.  Superstition  to  them  has  become  a  kind  of  religion 
and  governs  their  every  act.  They  believe  in  ghosts  and 
fairies  and  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  ward  them  off,  which 
is  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  They  are  taught  from  their 
earliest  childhood  to  do  this  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

If  one  should  find  a  bunch  of  hair  at  his  door  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  witches  are  pursuing  him  for  some  ill  purpose.  The 
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way  to  escape  them  is  to  throw  a  handful  of  salt  as  far  as 
possible  in  opposite  directions. 

For  three  persons  to  light  a  cigar  from  the  same  match  is 
considered  an  especially  bad  omen,  for  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  three  will  die  during  the  year. 

The  last  and  most  singular  superstition  of  this  people  is 
that  by  which  one  may  know  whether  he  will  live  another 
year  or  not.  He  must  go  out  in  the  field  on  Hew  Year’s  morn¬ 
ing  and  turn  his  back  toward  the  sun.  If  lie  can  see  his  full 
shadow  he  will  live,  otherwise  he  will  die  within  the  year. 

What  superstitions  can  surpass  those  of  the  plantation 
darkey?  Hegroes  fully  believe  in  all  supernatural  creatures. 
At  the  mention  of  a  “conjurer”  a  cold  shiver  runs  over  him. 
Hor  does  the  howling  of  a  dog  before  dawn  make  him  any 
more  comfortable.  The  hooting  of  an  owl  in  the  lonely  hours 
of  night  occasions  the  greatest  terror  among  this  pitiably  ig¬ 
norant  race.  There  are  many  other  superstitions  such  as  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  near  the  doorway,  the  crackling  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  brand  on  his  hearthstone,  the  passage  of  a  squirrel  or  rab¬ 
bit  along  his  pathway,  and  the  failure  of  a  person  to  pass  out 
by  the  same  door  through  which  he  entered.  These  are  omens 
of  good  or  evil  as  the  negro  has  been  taught  by  his  ancestors 
to  interpret  them. 

Closely  associated  with  negro  superstition  is  Obeahism — 
the  witchcraft  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  the  main  ob¬ 
stacle  in  preventing  the  civilization  of  the  negro.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Obi,  an  evil  deity  worshiped  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  by  the  ancestors  of  the  West  Indian  negroes. 
During  the  days  of  slavery  when  a  slave  was  treated  with  ex¬ 
treme  barbarity  he  would  obtain  poison  from  an  Obeah  man 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  overseer.  If  a  negro  bears  a 
grudge  against  another  he  will  find  some  mysterious  way  of 
killing  him.  Sometimes  a  rusty  knife  is  hung  over  a  door, 
the  idea  being  that  the  person  passing  beneath  might  meet 
with  a  violent  death.  Even  the  white  people  are  sometimes 
found  practicing  Obeahism,  but  they  are  never  punished. 
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They  say  they  have  to  practice  it  to  a  certain  extent  to  keep 
off  thieves.  Obeahism  has  been  a  strong  element  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Jamaica.  But  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  uproot  this  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence,  otherwise  the  people  would  revert  to  their  old  savage 
ways,  and  the  rites  of  Obeahism  would  be  accompanied  by 
human  sacrifices  just  as  they  are  in  Hispaniola. 

But  let  us  leave  in  the  background  the  superstitions  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Mexicans  and  the  negro ;  we  ourselves  are  super¬ 
stitious !  For  what  is  phrenology,  palmistry  and  physiog¬ 
nomy  hut  another  form  of  superstition,  under  more  dignified 
terms  ?  But  setting  this  aside,  are  we  even  free  from  the 
smaller  superstitions  ?  Behold  our  President’s  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Boosevelt,  warding  off  the  evil  spirits  by  wearing 
“something  old,  something  new,  something  borrowed,  some¬ 
thing  blue!”  And  was  she  not  followed  by  showers  of  rice 
to  betoken  happiness  the  rest  of  her  life?  Again  a  certain 
lady  asked  her  friend : 

“Are  you  superstitious  ?” 

“Hot  at  all,”  she  answered.  “Superstition  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  ignorance.  But,”  she  continued,  stooping  over  a 
pin  that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  walk,  “I  always  pick  up 
any  pin  I  may  see,  provided  the  point  is  turned  toward  me.” 

And  so  with  all  of  us,  yet  we  are  not  superstitious — cer¬ 
tainly  not !  But  who  doesn’t  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ?  Does 
the  candidate  carry  a  rabbit  foot  before  election  just  for  fun  ? 
As  for  myself — 

“I’m  not  superstitious; 

I  consider  it  pernicious, 

If  not  absolutely  vicious, 

In  a  man 

To  admit  himself  so  small  that  he  must  scan 
Every  little  sign  and  omen 
As  the  menace  of  a  foeman. 

Still,  I’m  free  to  say  that  Friday 

Never,  never  would  be  my  day 

For  a  venture,  for  I’m  sure  ’twould  never  hit. 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  not  a  bit. 
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“Really  I’ve  no  toleration 
Of  that  nervous  perturbation 
Which  I’ve  seen 

When  a  dinner  party  chanced  to  be  thirteen. 

Why,  I’ve  seen  that  arrant  folly 
Make  a  whole  crowd  melancholy 
With  their  whining  and  their  flimsy 
Foolish  reasons  for  the  whimsey. 

Still,  I  own  I  hate  to  be  the  last  to  sit. 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  not  a  bit. 

“Certain  things  may  be  propitious, 

Though  they  seem  but  adventitious. 

And  its  hardly  superstitious 
To  perceive 

Which  is  which,  and  so,  accordingly  believe. 

Now  there’s  nothing  makes  me  sadder 
Than  to  walk  beneath  a  ladder; 

But  I  grow  a  good  deal  bolder 
When  the  moon  is  at  my  shoulder. 

And  to  spill  the  salt!  It  takes  away  my  grit, 
Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  not  a  bit. 

“Surely  nothing  can  be  clearer 
Than  that  evil  marches  nearer 
At  the  breaking  of  a  mirror, 

And  its  true 

That  a  howling  dog  in  night-time  makes  me  blue, 
For  his  keen  scent  makes  no  errors, 

And  he  smells  the  King  of  Terrors. 

“It  is  odd  to  see  what  uses 
Some  folks  make  of  vain  excuses 
Rather  than  admit  abuses 
Of  the  mind, 

When  they’re  rather  superstitiously  inclined. 

Just  to  put  it  in  plain  English; 

It  would  seem  they  can’t  distinguish 
Between  false  and  foolish  cases 
And  the  few  which  have  a  basis 
In  experience,  which  even  I  admit, 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  not  a  whit!” 
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It’s  a  little  late  to  report  it,  but  it  was  an  awfully  swell  af¬ 
fair  and  the  very  first  luncheon  ever  given  by  an  American. 
The  guests  of  honor  were  Captain  Amidas  and  Captain  Bar- 
lowe  and  six  other  visiting  Englishmen,  the  first  ever  in 
America ;  and  from  that  time  on  we  have  tried  to  outdo  each 
other  in  entertaining  foreign  visitors. 

You  see  when  Mr.  Granganimeo  came  home  from  down 
street,  or  the  club,  or  from  across  the  sound  hunting,  or  some¬ 
where  or  other,  he  told  a  most  marvelous  tale.  Mrs.  G.  threw 
her  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him ;  let  us  suppose  not  from 
any  overflow  of  affection,  but  just  simply  to  smell  his  breath — 
all  right! 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  account  of  what  he  had  seen. 
Yearly  a  day’s  journey  (say  twenty  miles)  across  the  sound 
and  up  the  banks  at  the  inlet  of  Trinity  Harbor  were  two 
canoes  of  monstrous  size  and  extraordinary  appearance.  He 
had  signaled  his  desire  to  go  aboard  in  so  august  a  manner 
(being  only  the  King’s  brother)  that  they  had  come  in  a  small 
canoe  and  he  had  been  taken  aboard  by  men  in  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments  and  with  white  skins ;  or  were  they  men,  perhaps  they 
were  gods,  or  surely  demigods.  Mrs.  G.  listened  patiently  to 
the  account  of  these  marvels  undreamed  until  Mr.  G.  told  of 
new  dishes  he  had  eaten.  Then  she  was  all  attention — roast 
meat,  bread,  wine! 
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This  was  too  much — she  would  go  see  for  herself.  So  a 
few  days  later,  in  great  style,  with  some  fifty  ladies  in  wait¬ 
ing  (she  made  them  wait  on  the  shore),  she  came  aboard  the 
ships  accompanied  by  the  two  Misses  G.  and  two  nurses. 
Captain  Barlowe  was  taken  by  surprise,  so,  as  he  only  had  a 
roast  with  some  bread  and  wine  he  called  it  lunch,  but  Mrs. 
G.  thought  it  was  to  be  dinner  and  came  in  full  evening  dress. 
“She  had  on  her  back  a  long  cloak  of  leather,  with  the  fur 
side  next  to  her  body  and  before  her  a  piece  of  the  same; 
about  her  forehead  she  had  a  hand  of  white  coral,  in  her  ears 
she  had  bracelets  of  pearls  hanging  down  to  her  middle  (no 
doubt  the  gift  of  the  groom).  She  wore  her  hair  long,  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  both  sides — all  else  naked.’’  Although  Captain 
Barlowe  adds,  “She  was  very  well  favored,  of  mean  stature 
and  very  bashful.” 

She  was  evidently  much  embarrassed  for  the  occasion,  for 
the  only  remark  she  is  remembered  to  have  made  was,  “Wing- 
gon-da-co-a”  (what  beautiful  clothes  you  wear).  But  my! 
she  had  a  time — those  delicious  entrees  and  the  beautiful 
china  and  those  tin  plates  !  Mr.  G.  had  swapped  twenty  deer 
skins  for  one  which  he  wore  around  his  neck.  Would  she 
ever  forget  it!  Really  she  had  had  the  time  of  her  life. 
Wouldn’t  they  call  some  day  soon  and  lunch  with  her  ?  She 
lived  over  on  Roanoke  Island,  north  end. 

A  few  days  later  there  is  great  excitement  on  the  beach  at 
Roanoke.  The  guests,  eight  of  them,  in  a  boat  with  a  sail  to 
it,  are  seen  approaching.  Isn’t  it  too  had  ?  Mr.  G.  and  most 
of  the  men  have  gone  hunting  and  she  is  not  prepared,  but 
they  must  make  themselves  at  home  and  come  in  to  “pot 
luck.” 

Barlowe  says  Mrs.  G.  “came  running  out  to  meet  us  very 
cheerfully  and  friendly;  her  husband  was  not  in  the  village. 
Some  of  her  people  she  commanded  to  draw  our  boat  on  shore 
for  the  heating  of  the  billows ;  others  she  appointed  to  carry 
us  on  their  hacks  to  the  dry  ground ;  others  to  bring  our  oars 
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into  the  house  for  fear  of  stealing.  There  was  a  village  of 
nine  houses  built  of  cedar,  and  fortified  round  about  with 
sharp  trees  to  keep  out  their  enemies,  and  the  entrance  into 
it  made  like  a  turnpike — very  artificially.  When  we  were 
come  to  the  outer  room,  having  five  rooms  in  her  house,  she 
caused  us  to  sit  down  by  a  great  fire  and  afterwards  took  off 
our  clothes  and  washed  them  and  dried  them  again  (now  isn’t 
that  hospitality),  and  some  of  the  women  plucked  off  our 
stockings  and  washed  them,  some  washed  our  feet  in  warm 
water,  and  she  herself  took  great  pains  to  see  all  things  or¬ 
dered  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  making  great  haste  to 
dress  some  meat  for  us  to  eat.” 

Can’t  you  almost  see  her  opening  canned  salmon,  that  dish 
par  excellence  of  the  unexpected  guest  ?  Dear  Mrs.  G.  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  years  is  too  thin  a  veil  to  hide  your 
hospitality.  You  are  the  true  type  of  an  American.  What 
difference  anyway  does  time,  place  or  color  make  to  the  eternal 
feminine  ?  It  is  just  the  same  to-day. 

The  tablecloth  is  snatched  off  and  one  without  any  hole  in 
it  is  put  on  instead,  and  the  best  china  is  hurriedly  got  out 
and  the  plated  spoons  are  replaced  by  the  silver  ones  marked 
with  a  G;  and  the  napkins — well,  use  the  ones  with  the  em¬ 
broidered  initial  that  you  were  saving  for  the  book  club ;  and 
put  a  slice  of  bread  between  their  folds  instead  of  putting  it 
all  on  a  plate.  Tell  the  girls  to  wait,  and  above  all  don’t  ring 
the  bell  but  come  and  say,  “Luncheon  is  served.” 

And  now  let  us  go  in  to  “Pot  Luck.”  After  we  had  thus 
dried  ourselves  she  brought  us  into  the  inner  room,  where  she 
set  on  the  board  standing  along  the  house  some  wheat  (it 
really  was  maize)  like  furmity,  sodden  venison  and  roasted ; 
fish,  sodden,  boiled  and  roasted;  melons,  raw  and  sodden; 
roots  of  divers  kinds  and  divers  fruits ;  their  drink  is  com¬ 
monly  water,  but  while  the  grape  lasteth  they  drink  wine; 
and  for  the  want  of  casks  to  keep  it,  all  the  year  after  they 
drink  water;  but  it  is  sodden  with  ginger  in  it,  and  black 
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cinnamon,  and  sometimes  sassafras  and  divers  other  whole¬ 
some  and  medicinal  herbs  and  trees.  We  were  entertained 
with  all  love  and  kindness,  and  with  as  much  bounty  (after 
their  manner)  as  they  could  possibly  devise.  We  found  the 
people  most  gentle,  loving  and  faithful ;  void  of  all  guile  and 
treason,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age. 
The  people  only  care  how  to  defend  themselves  from  the  cold 
in  their  short  winter,  and  to  feed  themselves  with  such  meat 
as  the  soil  affords.  Their  meat  is  very  well  sodden,  and  they 
make  broth  very  sweet  and  savory;  their  vessels  are  earthen 
pots,  very  large,  white  and  sweet,  their  dishes  are  wooden 
plates  of  sweet  timber ;  within  the  place  where  they  feed  was 
their  lodging,  and  within  that  their  idol  which  they  worship, 
of  whom  they  speak  incredible  things.  While  we  were  at 
meat  there  came  in  at  the  gates  two  or  three  men  with  their 
hows  and  arrows  from  hunting,  whom  when  we  espied  we  be¬ 
gan  to  look  one  towards  another,  and  offered  to  reach  our 
weapons ;  but  as  soon  as  she  espied  our  mistrust  she  was  very 
much  moved  and  caused  some  of  her  men  to  run  out  and  take 
away  their  bows  and  arrows  and  break  them,  and  withal  beat 
the  poor  fellows  out  of  the  gates  again.  When  we  departed  in 
the  evening,  and  would  not  tarry  the  whole  night,  she  was 
very  sorry  and  gave  us  into  our  boat  our  supper  half-dressed, 
pots  and  all,  and  brought  us  to  our  boatside,  in  which  we  lay 
all  night,  removing  the  same  a  pretty  distance  from  the  shore ; 
she,  perceiving  our  jealousy,  was  much  grieved,  and  sent 
divers  men  and  thirty  women  to  sit  all  night  on  the  bankside 
by  us,  and  sent  into  our  boat  five  mats  to  cover  us  from  the 
rain,  using  very  many  words  to  entreat  us  to  rest  in  their 
houses ;  but  because  we  were  few  men,  and  if  we  had  miscar¬ 
ried  the  voyage  had  been  in  very  great  danger,  we  durst  not 
adventure  anything,  although  there  was  no  cause  of  doubt,  for 
a  more  kind  and  loving  people  there  can  not  be  found  in  the 
world  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had  trial. 

So  the  first  luncheon  given  by  an  American  is  over  and  the 
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guests  have  tarried  as  long  at  the  front  door  saying  good-bye 
and  how  much  they  enjoyed  it,  and  how  lovely  the  table  looked 
and  how  good  the  dishes  were,  as  they  did  at  the  table.  And 
Mrs.  G.  no  doubt  is  saying  to  herself  that  she  thinks  they  did 
enjoy  it  by  the  way  they  ate ;  and  didn’t  Captain  Barlowe  put 
away  that  vension,  and  did  you  ever  see  anybody  eat  so  much 
as  Captain  Amidas,  hut  she  was  so  afraid  they  really  would 
stay  all  night.  And  now  they  have  gone — these  first  English 
who  came  to  America  and  who  first  landed  on  Roanoke  Island 
in  that  long-gone  year  of  grace  1584. 
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“And  five  of  them  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish. ” 

These  were  the  words  that  sank  into  my  mind  and  would 
not  he  silenced,  as  I  sat  upon  the  mossy  turf  by  the  side  of  a 
bubbling,  solitary  spring. 

It  was  on  a  clear  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  though  many  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  text  of  the  lesson  lay  scattered  about  me,  my 
mind  seemed  perverse,  or  rather  too  busy  with  its  own  cogita¬ 
tions  to  lend  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  thoughts  of 
others. 

Close  by,  from  a  flowering  maple,  came  the  plaintive  call 
of  a  lonely  red-bird  strayed  from  a  mate  that  would  not  hear 
while  he  plucked  a  worm  from  the  tangled  vine  of  bamboo. 
But  the  low  murmur  of  the  brook  into  which  the  fountain  of 
nature  poured  its  crystal  clearness,  echoed  a  satisfying  assu¬ 
rance  that  all  was  well.  The  dandelions  blossoming  on  the 
green  ceased  to  nod  their  defiant  heads  at  the  tranquil  leaves 
hanging  in  the  fresh  bowers  above.  Even  the  sky,  in  its 
unwrinkled  canopy  of  silent  blue,  responded  to  the  mystic 
stillness  which  filled  the  universe  and  gave  to  all  mankind  a 
blessed  hour  of  rest. 

A  wonderful  calmness  stole  into  my  soul  while  I  thus  sat 
trying  to  grasp  the  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins 
for  presentation  to  a  class  of  dawning  womanhood.  The 
sweet  aroma  of  budding  life  pervading  the  atmosphere  en¬ 
veloped  my  senses  like  some  gentle  narcotic;  my  eyes  grew 
heavy  and  the  unsolved  problem  yielded  itself  to  the  soft  in¬ 
fluences  of  Morpheus. 
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The  truth  which  failed  the  conscious  mind  seemed  with¬ 
held  only  that  it  might  gain  a  clearer  meaning  through  the 
sub-conscious  intellect. 

A  vision  flew  to  my  soul.  On  fairy  wings  I  felt  myself 
soaring  through  the  wide  expanse,  high  above  earth’s  seas  of 
silvery  cloud.  Into  realms  unnamed  I  floated  on  and  on, 
seeing  yet  never  comprehending.  The  higher  I  ascended,  the 
less  I  understood ;  for  the  questions  which  in  my  world  were 
driving  mortals  into  a  frenzy  of  strenuous  endeavor  here  were 
unknown  or  set  at  naught.  Men  had  forgotten  their  petty 
resentments  and  fault-finding;  forgotten  the  peculiarities  of 
their  neighbors ;  the  personal  quarrels  and  disagreeable  occur¬ 
rences  of  life.  They  had  even  forgotten  to  strive  for  prece¬ 
dence  over  their  fellow  beings  and  were  trying  to  exalt  the 
race  rather  than  themselves. 

I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it  all,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
hear.  Realizing  I  had  been  wafted  into  a  world  beyond  my 
finite  apprehension,  I  remained  silent  and  obscure  but  lis¬ 
tened  with  strained  senses  and  dazzled  vision. 

Then  a  wondrous  flood  of  music  poured  from  out  the  gol¬ 
den  sphere  above,  and  bore  me  on  its  rising  tide  into  a  realm 
of  yet  greater  harmony  and  brilliance.  At  the  end  of  a 
vista,  I  discerned  even  with  my  mortal  gaze  an  open  gate 
emblazoned  with  a  shining  cross.  This  gate  led  to  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Life.  Here  my  eyes  failed,  and  I  felt  rather  than 
saw  a  blest  company  of  Divine  shadows  hovering  about  the 
holy  precincts.  Sweet  tones,  the  very  essence  of  all  that 
was  pure  and  fine,  issued  from  voices  swelling  as  if  to  burst 
with  joy  unspeakable. 

What  can  it  all  mean  ?  Again  my  wonder  grew,  for  surely 
something  unusual  even  for  the  spiritual  kingdom  was  about 
to  transpire.  When  lo !  poised  upon  white  wings  and  bearing 
a  glittering  diadem  an  archangel  descended  before  the  Gate 
of  Life.  But  who  was  that  emerging  from  the  emerald  mists 
on  the  hither  side  and  extolled  by  glowing  forms  wrapped  in 
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filmy  robes  ?  Through  the  melting  rays  of  circling  light  I 
recognized — or  did  my  vision  deceive  me  ?  No,  verily  it  was 
she  whom  but  a  little  while  before  I  had  seen  upon  the  earth 
beneath.  But  where  were  the  crutches  and  the  little  pinched 
body  ?  As  her  face  turned  I  caught  its  glow.  What  heavenly 
radiance  !  What  peace  ineffable  in  the  no  longer  tired  eyes ! 
In  humble  reverence  my  head  bowed.  When  once  more  I 
lifted  up  my  eyes  and  looked,  behold !  they  were  seating  her 
high  among  the  crowned  hosts  of  loving  peers.  Upon  her 
silvered  hair  the  Archangel  was  placing  the  diadem  with  its 
countless  numbers  of  tiny,  twinkling  stars.  Thrilling  with 
amazement  her  meek  spirit  looked  on  in  glad  wonder. 

I  too  was  marveling  within  myself  and  reflecting  how  the 
lowly  shall  be  exalted,  when  the  parable  of  the  virgin  flashed 
back  into  my  thoughts.  Could  it  be  that  while  five  were  mak¬ 
ing  ready  their  lamps  for  the  reception  of  the  Bridegroom, 
this  one  was  serving  in  a  world  below  to  cheer  His  stumbling 
followers  ?  One  sentence  I  recalled  from  the  creed  of  this 
inspiring  soul :  “Thank  God  there  are  hearts  that  need  my 
love  and  me!” 

Yes,  she  was  like  that,  but  lo!  a  solemn  hush  possessed 
the  throng.  Something  was  culminating;  the  very  breath  of 
being  was  suspended  as  if  waiting  for  the  Word  of  Life. 
The  tenseness  grew.  The  gleaming  flambeaux  paled  into 
soft  saffron,  just  as  when  the  stars  of  the  firmament  are 
eclipsed  by  a  rising  orb  of  brighter  glory.  A  low  rumbling 
as  of  water  gushing  through  distant  chasms,  pierced  from 
the  deep.  A  shaft  of  opal  radiance  rainbowed  from  the  im¬ 
perial  heights.  And  then,  in  trembling  joy  the  angels  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  shouting,  “Hosanna!”  The  world  held 
all  the  music  of  life.  Its  reverberations  echoed  through 
circles  far  and  wide.  Again  all  was  silent. 

B rom  without  the  ambrosial  mists,  from  somewhere  within 
the  holy  habitations,  a  voice  infinitely  tender  was  speaking. 
The  little  lady  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hear  answered :  “Lord, 
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when  saw  I  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw  I  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee 
in  ?  or  naked  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  saw  I  thee  sick  or  in 
prison  and  came  unto  thee  ?” 

And  here  the  angels  rose  with  one  accord — tall  and  fair 
and  straight.  The  first:  aO  sister-heart,  to  thee  my  spirit 
warms,  for  it  was  thou  who  led  my  faltering  feet  into  paths 
of  righteousness  for  His  name’s  sake.”  Another  pause. 
Then,  one  who  on  earth  had  been  beloved  and  honored  as 
the  great  educator  of  womankind,  in  accents  deep  and  strong : 
“Dost  thou  remember,  most  gentle  spirit  of  true  nobleness, 
the  fatherless  lad  sought  out  from  the  dusty  spindles  and 
taught  from  day  to  day  by  thy  loving  kindness  for  Christ’s 
sake  and  charity  ?” 

Next  advanced  from  the  saintly  band  that  woman  whose 
life  had  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  great  spiritual 
awakening  of  heathen  China :  “I  too  am  here  because  of  thy 
inspiration  at  an  hour  when  faith  and  courage  were  about  to 
forsake  me.  Thine  he  the  praise  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting.” 

How  long  the  scene  continued  or  how  many  redeemed 
spirits  were  in  communion  with  the  little  woman  whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  earth  had  created  such  joy  in  heaven,  is  not 
given  me  to  say.  For  at  sight  of  one  well  known,  to  whom 
my  very  spirit  clove,  I  became  too  rapt  for  afterthought. 
Statelier  and  more  lordly  than  all  his  Godlike  peers,  ad¬ 
vanced  now  in  measured  rhythm  the  great-souled  Laureate 
whose  poems  lived  to  uplift  the  race  and  move  humanity  in 
a  grander,  nobler  course.  He,  too,  in  humble  gratitude  ad¬ 
dressed  the  little  lady:  “It  was  at  thy  fireside,  from  thy 
annotated  books — nay  from  thine  own  words  and  looks,  I 
learned : 

'Where  are  most  sorrows,  there  the  poet’s  sphere  is, 

To  feed  the  soul  with  patience, 

To  heal  its  desolations 

With  words  of  unshorn  truth  and  love  that  never  wearies.’  ” 
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Forgetting  my  own  mortality  and  remembering  only  the 
beloved  poet  now  so  near,  I  dasbed  forward. 

The  movement  broke  the  spell.  My  eyes  flew  open;  the 
light  of  earth  again  shone — but  a  clearer,  brighter  luster  fell 
upon  the  flowers  by  the  wayside.  I  knew  it  was  a  dream; 
yet  life  somehow  seemed  fuller  and  held  a  deeper  meaning. 
And  wdiat  to  you  may  be  the  Parable  of  the  Other  Wise 
Virgin  ? 
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I  dreamed  I  saw  a  rosy  child, 

With  flaxen  ringlets,  in  a  garden  playing ; 


Now  stooping  here  and  there,  afar  off  straying, 

As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

’Twas  changed ;  one  summer’s  day  I  stepped  aside 
To  let  him  pass ;  his  face  had  manhood’s  seeming, 
And  that  full  eye  of  brown  was  proudly  beaming 
On  a  fair  maiden  whom  he  called  his  bride. 

Once  more ;  ’twas  evening,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
I  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 
The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding; 
And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded — and 
I  heard  the  tone 
Of  a  slow-moving  hell; 

The  white-haired  man  had  gone. 

3 
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Looking  back  over  our  college  career  our  minds  are 
crowded  with  pleasant  memories,  which  will  ever  live  in  our 
hearts  when  college  days  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

During  these  four  short  years  we  have  experienced  many 
trials  and  sorrows,  but  many  pleasures  and  joys  as  well  have 
been  ours,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  we 
realize  our  life  at  the  dear  old  James  Sprunt  has  drawn  to 
a  close. 

We  can  not  attempt  to  record  every  incident  in  the  history 
of  our  remarkable  class,  but  will  mention  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  ones. 

Timidly  and  hesitatingly  we  gathered  here  in  the  fall  of 
1905,  a  band  of  about  twenty  strong.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  had  organized  ourselves  into  a  class  and  set  out  upon  our 
first  year’s  work,  determined  to  make  it  a  success,  even  though 
we  were  only  Freshmen. 

It  was  during  the  first  of  our  Freshman  year  that  our  class 
and  the  entire  school  were  deeply  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
May  Johnson,  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  our  class. 
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One  of  the  most  important  events  of  this  year  was  our  initi¬ 
ation  into  the  Eurenean  Literary  Society,  after  which  a  re¬ 
ception  was  given.  By  means  of  this  and  several  other  social 
receptions  we  were  soon  made  to  feel  pretty  well  at  home  in 
this  picturesque  little  town. 

The  “Sophs”  took  great  pleasure  in  telling  us  how  green 
we  were,  but  we  determined  not  to  be  troubled  with  people 
of  no  greater  importance  than  Sophomores,  and  in  spite  of 
their  sneering  references  to  “uppy  Freshmen”  we  continued 
to  flourish. 

Finals  soon  rolled  around  hut  we  faced  them  boldly  and, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  conditions  registered 
against  us,  we  closed  our  Freshman  year  with  more  than 
usual  credit. 

The  summer  of  1906  soon  passed  and  we  again  assembled 
at  the  J ames  Sprunt,  but  Oh !  how  different  were  our  feelings 
from  those  of  last  fall.  We  felt  our  importance,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  others  feel  it  as  well.  Our  class  since  last  fall 
had  been  reduced,  hut  those  who  remained  realized  that  they 
had  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and  that  their  intention  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  “rep”  was  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  records  for 
that  year.  Our  influence  was  felt  in  the  society,  mass  meet¬ 
ings,  athletics  and  elsewhere.  We  always  spoke  boldly  when 
it  was  necessary  (and  sometimes  when  it  wasn’t),  and  what 
we  said  usually  had  weight. 

To  show  our  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling  for  our  younger 
sisters  we  honored  them  with  a  little  play. 

The  remainder  of  our  Sophomore  year  was  comparatively 
uneventful,  except  for  a  very  enjoyable  play  tendered  us  by 
the  Juniors. 

Another  summer  passed  and  we  again  returned,  the  same 
loyal  body  as  of  yore,  to  take  up  our  tasks  anew,  this  time  as 
wise  Juniors.  But  we  had  lost  that  sense  of  self-importance 
peculiar  to  Sophomores,  and  were  beginning  to  take  a  more 
sober  view  of  matters. 
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The  two  most  noteworthy  events  in  our  Junior  history 
were,  first,  a  grand  reception  given  by  the  Eurenean  Literary 
Society,  and  later,  the  annual  election  of  marshals,  which  of 
course  was  attended  with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
After  this  excitement  there  was  a  lull  in  our  festivities,  and 
we  all  buckled  down  to  hard  work,  as  “exams”  were  fast  ap¬ 
proaching. 

The  fall  of  1908  sees  us  again  at  the  James  Sprunt,  and 
this  time  we  have  registered  as  stately  dignified  Seniors.  We 
have  at  last  made  that  long  and  difficult  journey  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Wisdom,  which  four  years  ago  seemed  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  time  has  finally  come  for  us  to  put  on  that  which 
characterizes  every  Senior  class.  We  are  rather  disappointed 
at  the  sensation  produced  at  being  a  Senior.  We  have  failed 
to  experience  that  expected  sense  of  dizzy  height,  to  which 
we  had  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  since  our 
Freshman  year.  We  realized  that  after  all  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  Freshman  and  the  Senior  is  not  so  far. 

Our  class  has  gradually  reduced  in  size  until  only  seven 
remain,  but  we  determined  to  make  our  presence  felt,  even 
though  we  were  few  in  number. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  delightful  experiences  of  our 
senior  year  was  a  joint  initiation  reception,  given  by  the 
Alpha  Gamma  and  Kappa  Zeta  societies. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Juniors  honored  us  with  a  delightful 
reception. 

The  Freshmen  resolved  not  to  be  outwitted  even  by  the 
J uniors,  so  they  gave  us  a  May  banquet,  which  proved  to  be 
a  very  enjoyable  affair. 

Another  very  delightful  event  of  our  senior  year  was  an 
elegant  dinner  given  to  the  class  of  1909  by  Miss  Floy 
Johnson. 

Our  senior  year  was  an  unusually  busy  one  as  we  realized 
that  no  college  is  complete  without  its  magazine,  so  we  went 
to  work  with  all  our  might  and  by  Christmas  the  first  issue 
of  the  Donegal  Banner  made  its  appearance. 
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And  now,  dear  classmates,  we  must  bid  farewell  to  our 
Alma  Mater,  for  “the  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand” ;  but 
however  painful  this  departure  may  be  there  is  an  element 
of  pleasure  which  softens  its  sadness. 

Whatever  path  duty  calls  us  to  pursue  we  shall  never  forget 
to  honor,  love  and  cherish  the  memory  of  the  dear  old  James 
Sprunt. 

That  she  may  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  that  the 
star  of  her  influence  may  ever  shine  with  increased  brilliancy 
is  the  sincere  prayer  of  the  class  of  1909. 
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The  golden  glow  of  a  summer’s  day 
Rests  over  the  verdant  hills, 

And  the  sunlight  falls  with  mellow  ray 
On  fields  and  laughing  rills ; 

But  ere  its  last  beam  fades  away 
Beyond  the  mountains  high, 

Our  lips  must  bravely,  sadly  say 
The  parting  words,  “Good-bye.” 

Kind  friends  and  parents  gathered  here, 
Our  gratitude  is  yours 
For  all  your  care  and  sympathy, 

Which  changelessly  endures. 

We’ll  try  to  use  the  present  hours 
So  they  will  bring  no  sigh, 

When  to  our  happy  days  of  school 
We  say  our  last  “Good-bye.” 

Dear  teacher,  we  shall  ne’er  forget 
The  lessons  you  have  taught : 

We  trust  the  future  may  perfect 

The  work  your  hands  have  wrought; 
And  may  they  bring  good  gifts  to  you, 
These  years  that  swiftly  fly, 

And  may  you  kindly  think  of  those 
Who  bid  you  now  “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye!”  it  shall  not  be  farewell — 
We  hope  again  to  meet; 

But  happy  hours  are  ever  short, 

And  days  of  youth  are  fleet. 

There’s  much  to  learn  and  much  to  do ; 

Oh,  may  our  aims  be  high, 

And  ever  lead  toward  that  bright  land 
Where  none  shall  say  “Good-bye.” 
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WLW&  2®t)o  at  3frmteg  g>prunt. 

The  prettiest:  Lucy  Pullen. 

Most  popular:  Clara  Pugh. 

The  wittiest:  Stella  Butler. 

The  smartest:  Winnifred  Turlington. 

Most  studious:  Connor  Jones  and  Julia  Thompson. 
Most  musical:  Nell  Thompson. 

The  brightest :  Theresa  Parsley. 

Best  dressed :  Lucile  Best. 

The  handsomest:  Josephine  Nichols. 

Most  mischievous :  Eugenia  Herring. 

The  cutest :  Theresa  Parsley. 

Most  graceful :  Valera  Council. 

The  laziest :  Bowena  Borden. 

Biggest  eater:  Anna  (pig)  Pierce. 

Most  careless:  Estella  James. 

The  best  dancer :  Clara  Pugh. 

Best  basketball  player:  Mary  Council. 

Best  expressionist:  Valera  Council. 

Best  singer :  Bessie  Holmer. 

Best  tennis  player:  Catherine  Newton.  * 

Biggest  gossiper:  Marguerite  Bay. 

Biggest  flirt :  Gladys  Council. 

Most  dignified:  Florence  Teachey. 

Most  modest:  Annie  Wells. 

Best  artist :  Agnes  Council. 

Most  daring:  Nell  Thompson. 

Most  attractive:  Brookie  Allsbrook. 

Most  conceited:  Hester  Ann  Farrior. 

J oiliest :  Theodosia  Bollins. 

“Early  Bird” :  Julia  Thompson. 

Most  sense:  Bachel  Maxwell. 
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Mentor  Class  ©tarjc 


September  1. — College  opens — Seniors  at  last! 

September  19. — Class  election  begins. 

September  28. — Seniors  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner. 
September  30. — Alpha  Gamma  and  Kappa  Zeta  reception. 
October  5. — Masquerade  ball. 

October  16. — Founder’s  Day. 

October  31. — Hollo  we’en  party. 

November  5. — Basketball  game — two  societies. 

November  10. — Faculty  recital. 

November  16. — Santa  Claus  Council  comes  with  his 
oranges. 

November  26. — Turkey! ! !  German  in  the  gymnasium. 
December  4. — Pupils’  recital. 

December  8. — First  issue  of  the  Donegal  Banner. 
December  16. — Christmas  concert. 

December  18. — A  deluge  of  girls  and  trunks  off  for  home. 
December  25. — Give  a  $2  present  and  get  a  30-cent  one  in 
return. 


1909. 


January  1. — Happy  New  Year. 

January  6. — Flood  of  tears. 

January  16. — Mid-term  examinations  start. 

January  25. — Class  election  completed. 

February  3. — Entire  school  vaccinated. 

February  14. — Valentine  party. 

February  16. — “My  Cousin  Timmy”  (a  play). 
February  26. — Carried  the  play  to  Warsaw. 

March  2. — Senior  evening. 

March  10. — Pupils’  recital. 

April  1. — The  school  takes  a  spring  walk. 

April  6. — G.  A.  reception  and  debate. 

April  9. — Ivy  planting — Forerunner  of  Commencement. 
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April  10. — Easter  holidays  begin. 

April  11. — New  suits  and  hats. 

April  17. — Pupils’  recital. 

April  23. — Juniors  entertain  Seniors. 

April  24. — Faculty  recital. 

May  1. — May  day. 

May  1. — Freshmen  entertain  Seniors  at  May  banquet. 
May  3. — Seniors  entertained  at  a  dinner. 

May  10-15. — Finals ! ! ! 

May  16-18. — Commencement. 

Tuesday,  17. — Sheepskins!  Zenith  reached! 


®!)e  ®onegal  patmer. 
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Ctttortal. 


©upltn  Couutp. 

Duplin  County  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  824  square  miles.  It 
was  established  from  a  part  of  New  Hanover  County  during 
the  Legislature,  session  of  1749 — 1750,  and  originally  com¬ 
prised  what  is  now  Duplin  and  Sampson  counties. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  section  was  made  about  1736 
between  the  Black  and  Northeast  Rivers,  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Kenansville.  There  was  also  a  very  strong  settlement 
just  west  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  near  the 
town  of  Warsaw,  which  was  the  county  seat  of  Duplin  before 
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Sampson  was  cut  off  from  it.  Then  it  became  necessary  to 
move  the  court-house  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  county. 
So  the  county  seat,  was  moved  to  Kenansville.  As  is  well 
known  this  little  town  was  named  for  Col.  James  Kenan,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  those  days, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  community  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  to  make  Kenansville  an  educational  center.  In  1785 
the  Grove  Academy  was  established.  This  school  was  one  of 
the  earliest  institutions  of  learning  in  Eastern  Forth  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  schools  until  after 
the  Civil  War.  Some  of  the  noted  men  connected  with  the 
school  are  R.  W.  King,  Franklin  Pierce,  Hon.  B.  F.  Grady 
and  Capt.  Wm.  Houston.  Friends  of  the  latter  gentleman 
claim  that  he  barely  escaped  the  governorship,  and  there  is 
a  local  tradition  that  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legisl¬ 
ature  with  Vance,  Governor  Graham  prophesied  that  one  or 
both  of  them  would  be  Governor  of  Forth  Carolina,  which 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Vance. 

In  the  year  of  1904  the  school  was  reorganized,  and  it  is 
to-day  one  of  the  leading  preparatory  schools  for  young  men 
in  the  State. 

The  James  Sprunt  Institute,  which  is  also  located  at 
Kenansville  was  established  in  1896. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  development  of  these  schools, 
and  also  a  great  part  of  the  county,  is  the  lack  of  railroads. 
However,  if  all  the  various  projects  materialize,  there  will 
be  “something  doing”  in  our  favored  eastern  section  within 
the  next  decade.  There  is  the  long-talked  of  inland  water¬ 
way — the  drainage  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  what  concerns 
us  more  closely,  the  railroad  that  is  slowly  making  its  way 
toward  Duplin  by  way  of  Catherine  Lake. 

Another  has  already  entered  and  may  divide  the  county 
into  quarter  sections. 
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jfaretoeU. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  year’s  school-days  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  will  be  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
when  the  time  really  comes  for  us  to  say  good-bye  to  our  dear 
schoolmates.  It  will  be  especially  sad  for  those  of  us  who 
will  not  come  back  next  year  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  come  to  every  schoolgirl. 

Some  of  us  are  already  planning  what  we  shall  do  and 
where  we  shall  go  during  our  short  months  of  vacation,  and 
we  trust  that  we  will  not  forget  the  lessons  that  have  been 
taught  us  during  these  nine  long  months  of  school. 

J ust  here  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  our  shoulders.  After  we  have  had  the  honor  of 
“graduating”  we  are  supposed  to  do  our  part  in  the  world’s 
great  work,  and  should  we  not  go  forth  with  the  determination 
to  fill  our  places  in  the  world  creditably  ? 

We  have  worked  very  hard  this  year  trying  to  make  our 
magazine  a  success,  and  we  trust  that  we  have  not  failed. 

We  feel  that  our  next  year’s  board  of  editors  are  able  to 
improve  our  magazine  and  make  it  a  credit  to  the  dear  old 
James  Sprunt. 

That  both  the  teachers  and  girls  will  spend  a  very  pleasant 
vacation  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  editors-in-chief. 


lUttjfitic  department. 


QCenntg. 

Great  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  tennis.  The  courts 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  the  girls  have  gone  to  work 
with  renewed  energy.  Every  afternoon  the  courts  are  filled 
with  the  girls  who  are  interested  in  tennis. 

^Basketball. 

When  we  were  sleeping  soundly  a  few  mornings  ago  we 
were  aroused  at  5  o’clock  by  the  signal  to  play  basketball. 
After  taking  a  good  run  we  had  a  very  interesting  game  of 
ball  in  which  the  score  was  8  to  6  in  favor  of  the  Alpha 
Gammas.  When  we  went  to  breakfast  everybody  thought 
we  were  going  to  eat  up  everything  on  the  table. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  match  game  between  the  societies 
some  time  during  Commencement. 

A  photographer  was  invited  clown  a  few  days  ago  and  the 
two  teams  had  their  pictures  taken  in  several  different  posi¬ 
tions. 

We  have  been  doing  real  good  work  with  our  new  ball  for 
about  the  last  month.  EText  year  we  hope  to  accomplish  much 
more. 

®be  llappa  Het a  anb  SSlpfja  (gamma  iboriettes. 

The  Alpha  Gamma  and  Kappa  Zeta  Societies  were  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  Miss  Clara  Pugh 
president  of  the  Alpha  Gamma  and  Miss  Hester  Earrior 
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president  of  the  Kappa  Zeta.  Both  of  the  societies  have  been 
doing  excellent  work  all  during  the  year. 

The  society  halls  were  attractively  furnished  in  their  re¬ 
spective  colors,  green  and  gold  and  blue  and  gold. 

The  regular  meetings  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm.  They  have  been  a  success,  and  the 
love  of  society  has  been  inspired  in  each  one.  After  business 
matters  have  been  attended  to  a  regular  program  prepared  by 
the  members  of  the  society  is  given. 

Several  entertainments  have  been  given.  At  one  time  we 
were  invited  into  the  dining  room  by  one  of  the  Kappa 
Zetas,  where  ice  cream  and  cake  was  served. 

At  our  last  meeting  the  marshals  were  elected:  Kell 
Thompson,  chief ;  Stella  Butler,  Rachel  Maxwell,  Bettie  Lof- 
tin  and  Winnie  Turlington,  assistants. 


Wi$  &  Company, 


Everybody  enjoyed  the  Easter  holidays  immensely.  Not 
only  those  who  went  home,  but  the  ones  who  were  left  be¬ 
hind  also.  Our  Lady  Principal  simply  turned  us  loose  and 
let  us  do  what  we  pleased.  We  entertained  the  Grove  Acad¬ 
emy  and  town  boys  the  Saturday  night  before  Easter.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  a  real  good  time,  and  the  evening  proved 

to  be  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  students  and  teachers  spent  the  holidays  at 

their  homes,  and  of  course  enjoyed  their  stay  very  much,  as 

“there’s  no  place  like  home.” 

*  *  * 

One  evening  during  the  holidays  Miss  Boyd  chaperoned  a 
very  jolly  party  to  the  Hotel  for  dinner.  After  a  delightful 
dinner  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  merry¬ 
making  and  enjoyed  immensely. 

*  *  * 

Several  evenings  ago  dining  table  No.  6,  presided  over  by 

Miss  Miller,  enjoyed  a  delightful  course  dinner. 

*  *  * 

The  regular  quarterly  Pupils’  Recital  was  very  much  en¬ 
joyed  last  month  by  a  large  audience.  The  recital  was  an 
extraordinarily  good  one  and  did  much  credit  to  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  The  following  program  was  well  rendered : 


PROGRAMME. 

The  Fountain  . Bohm 

Winnifred  Turlington. 

Reading — ■“  1492.” 

Oswald  Ferrell. 

Shower  of  Stars . Wachs 

Agnes  Council. 

Impromptu — Mazurka  . Lack 

Stella  Butler. 

Reading — Angelina  Johnson. 

Rachel  Maxwell. 
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Orfa  Grand  Polka . Gottschalk 

Bettie  Loftin. 

Merry  Christmastide  . Gaide 


Rachel  Maxwell. 

Reading. 

Mary  Council. 

Schubert’s  Serenade. 

Hester  A.  Farrior. 


Narcissus . 

Mary  Council. 

. Nevin 

Return  of  Spring.  .  .  . 

Sallie  Ferrell. 

. Moelling 

Reading — Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Marguerite  Ray. 

Egeria  . 

Susie  Southerland. 

Kamannoi  Ostrov  .  . . 

Lucy  Pullen. 

*  *  * 


Bessie  Homer  was  very  much  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
her  uncle, 

*  *  * 

Lueile  Best  and  Julia  Thompson  gave  a  very  “cute”  little 
kimono  party  last  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Hell  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Theresa  Parsley. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ploy  Johnson  entertained  the  Senior  class  of  the 
James  Sprunt  Institute  on  Monday  night.  Those  of  the  class 
present  were :  Misses  Clara  Pugh,  Susie  Southerland,  Bettie 
Southerland,  Hester  Farrior  and  Lucy  Pullen,  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
lie  A.  Middleton  of  the  faculty.  This  happy  party  enjoyed 
several  hours  of  uninterrupted  pleasure.  The  dining  hall 
was  artistically  decorated  in  white  and  lavender.  A  contest 
was  entered  into  as  to  the  names  of  birds,  the  answers  to 
which  came  by  a  play  on  the  words.  The  prize  was  won  by 
Miss  Clara  Pugh,  who  first  tied  with  Miss  Susie  Southerland. 
Profs,  C.  0.  Shaw  and  F.  L.  Blythe,  of  the  Grove  Academy 
faculty,  were  present.  This  delightful  event  will  linger  for  a 
long  time  in  the  minds  of  these  happy  young  people. 
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One  evening  last  week  the  Seniors  were  delightfully  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Juniors.  The  parlors  of  the  James  Sprunt 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  ferns,  palms  and  the  1909 
flower  and  colors — violets  and  lavender  ribbon.  The  evening 
began  with  a  guessing  contest.  Het  Earrior  won  the  first 
prize  and  Valera  Council  the  booby.  Several  musical  selec¬ 
tions,  also  some  beautiful  readings  added  greatly  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  evening,  after  which  delightful  refreshments 
were  served.  All  the  guests  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  very 
much. 

The  members  of  dining  table  No.  5,  chaperoned  by  Miss 
Hicks,  enjoyed  a  delightful  dinner  at  the  Hotel  one  evening 
last  week. 

Every  one  is  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  Senior 
music  pupils’  recital  to  be  given  next  Tuesday  evening.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  programs  and  the  amount  of  extra  practicing 
of  late  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  unusually  good.  Everybody 


is  cordially  invited  to  come. 

PROGRAMME. 

Duet — “Friendship  for  Friendship” . Mason 

Miss  Pullen,  Miss  Southerland. 

La  Chevaleresque  . Godard 

Miss  Southerland. 

The  Palms  . Leybacn 

Germans’  Triumphal  March . Kunkel 

Miss  Pullen. 

Reading — The  Mallet’s  Masterpiece,  by . E.  H.  Peple 


(A  romantic  story  telling  how  the  statue,  “Venus 
of  Milo,”  lost  its  arms.) 

Miss  Middleton. 

Kamennoi  Ostron  . Rubinstein 

Miss  Pullen. 

Rhapsodie,  No.  2 . Liszt 

Gondolieri  . Nevin 

Miss  Southerland. 

Waltz  in  E  Major . Moszkowski 
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Reading — The  Message . Adelaide  Annie  Proctor 

Miss  Middleton. 

On  Blooming  Meadows . Rive-King 

Miss  Southerland. 

Duo — La  Baladine  . Lysberg 

Piano  I — Miss  Pullen. 

Piano  II — Miss  Southerland. 

Satellite  . Alden 

Miss  Pullen. 

Three  members  of  our  faculty  were  very  graciously  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Williams  last  Tuesday  night. 

Theresa  Parsley  enjoyed  immensely  her  week-end  visit 
with  Miss  Susie  Southerland  last  week. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Anna  Pierce  was  suddenly  called 

home  last  week  on  account  of  her  mother’s  illness. 

Eugenia  Herring  was  delighted  by  a  visit  from  her  brother 
the  other  day. 

A  delightful  recital  was  given  last  month  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Donegal  Banner.  The  evening  was  made  very  enjoy¬ 
able  by  the  rendition  of  several  beautiful  selections. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  social  events  that  has  happened 
to  the  class  of  1909  took  place  in  the  parlors  of  the  James 
Sprunt  Saturday  night,  May  1st,  when  the  Ereshmen  enter¬ 
tained  the  Seniors.  Promptly  at  8 :30  the  Seniors  came 
down  in  the  front  hall  where  they  were  met  by  Miss  Bowena 
Borden,  president  of  the  class,  and  after  being  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  whole  class  were  given  a  contest  to  work  out. 
After  this  dainty  refreshments  and  punch  were  served. 
Eleven  o’clock  came  all  too  soon  when  they  were  compelled  to 
say  good  night. 

Misses  TIicks  and  Miller  spent  a  very  enj  oyable  little  week¬ 
end  visit  with  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Herring  last  week. 


Current  Clients. 


“Tastes  vary,  opinions  antagonize,  vagaries  abound,  fashions  change 
descendants  are  not  like  their  parents,  and  the  world  goes  on  in  a  whirl  of 
vicissitude  and  intense  life,  and  so  we  wag  and  so  we  go.” 

Dr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 

April  13th  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet  at 
Constantinople,  controlled  by  the  young  Turks.  The  revolt 
was  directed  not  only  against  the  existing  government  but 
against  the  officers  in  command  of  the  troops.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  was  killed  and  one  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  Sultan  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  muti¬ 
neers  and  appointed  a  new  cabinet. 

The  Busso-Bulgarian  and  Turko-Bulgarian  protocols  are 
signed. 

President  Castro  is  expelled  by  France  from  Martinique. 

The  Bundesrath  at  Berlin  ratifies  the  patent  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Holland  agrees  to  restore  the  Venezuelan  coastguard  ves¬ 
sels  and  Venezuela  will  pay  $4,000  for  capturing  the  Butch 
merchantmen. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill,  which  was  crowded  out  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  has  been  reintroduced  and 
has  had  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  estimated  that  it  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  $915,000,000  to  satisfy  the  land  hun¬ 
ger  of  the  Irish.  Of  this  total  Parliament  has  yet  to  pro¬ 
vide  $775,000,000. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc  were 
held  at  St.  Peter’s  ;  a  great  crowd,  comprising  many  French 
pilgrims  and  bishops,  filling  the  cathedral. 

Confirmation  of  the  reported  murder  of  two  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Adana  is  obtained. 
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The  House  passes  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  by  a  vote  of  217 
to  161. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  next  census  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  message  from  the  President,  transmitting  a  tariff  bill 
for  the  Philippines,  is  received. 

The  three  years  agreement  between  the  mine-workers  and 
operators  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  expired  on  April  1st, 
and,  as  the  mine-workers  had  made  demands  which  the  ope¬ 
rators  would  not  concede,  there  were  apprehensions  that  a 
strike  might  be  ordered ;  but  the  mine-workers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  voted  to  remain  at  work  until  after  April  1st,  and  al¬ 
lowed  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  the  operators. 


“gltoap  tottf)  l^earp  Cares;  anit  Cfjcmes 


“  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 


The  G.  A.  boy  hath  many  a  joy 
And  many  a  cause  to  sigh, 

But  he  is  true  to  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 
And  to  his  girl  at  the  J.  S.  I. 

*  *  * 

Stella :  Brookie,  we  have  eaten  eleven  jars  of  preserves  this 
year. 

Brookie  :  Eleven  jars! 

Stella :  Yes,  you  had  ten  and  I  had  three. 

*  *  * 

Proposition  in  Geometry. 

To  prove  that  a  beehive  is  a  rotten  potato : 

Proof:  A  beehive  is  a  bee-holder;  but  a  beholder  is  a  spec¬ 
tator,  and  a  spectator  is  a  rotten  potato.  Therefore  a  behive 

is  a  rotten  potato.  Q.  E.  D. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Shaw :  What  does  embarrass  mean  ? 

Fresh.:  Means  to  get  away  with. 

Prof.  Shaw:  Make  me  a  sentence  with  embarrass  in  it. 
Fresh:  The  boy  embarrassed  the  young  lady’s  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Hicks  (on  history)  :  Stella,  who  were  the  two  parties 
in  the  French  Revolution? 

Stella:  The  Constitutionalists  and  the  Gridirons  (Giron¬ 
dists). 

*  *  * 

A  Senior  was  heard  to  ask  the  other  day  what  a  “sheepskin” 


was. 
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A  Receipt  for  a  Senior  Essay. 

Take  a  number  of  ambitious  literary  resolutions  made  in 
tbe  Junior  year.  Turn  these  so  that  the  hot  fires  of  genius 
may  strike  them  on  all  sides.  When  the  resolutions  are 
burned  to  a  crisp  throw  them  in  the  ash-barrel — they  are  only 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  oven.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  Senior  year  keep  the  oven  red  with  pine  knots  from 
the  “Southern  Poets/’  splinters  from  broken  down  “Ox-carts,” 
bulletins  of  “Peace  conferences/’  a  few  diplomas  of  the  “Col¬ 
lege  Woman/’  gentle  reminders  from  the  head  of  the  English 
Department  and  all  questions  such  as  “What’s  your  subject  ?” 
A  month  before  Senior  week  buy  a  large  note-book,  write 
three  thousand  thoughts  in  the  note-book  and  at  the  beginning 
of  Senior  week  place  this  in  the  oven  as  additional  fuel.  Then 
allow  the  oven  to  cool.  The  last  day  of  Senior  week  select  a 
nice  fresh  subject,  spread  it  carefully  oven  the  pages  of  essay 
paper  and  bake  it  in  the  cold  oven.  Season  with  salt,  water, 
and  garnish  with  a  blue  ribbon.  A  sauce  of  red  ink  improves 
the  flavor. 

*  *  * 

Intelligent  Senior:  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  many 

yards  there  are  in  a  foot  ? 

*  *  * 

How  to  Stand  in  With  the  Faculty. 

Miss  Boyd:  Be  ladylike. 

Miss  Redding:  Never  miss  a  practice  period. 

Miss  Miller :  Sit  back  in  your  seat  and  pay  attention. 

Professor  Blythe:  “Msece  nas  ata  vis  edite  regi  bus.” 

Miss  Harris :  Look  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Eerrel:  Never  ask  for  anything  to  eat. 

Miss  Hicks:  Do  as  they  do  at  the  Normal. 

Miss  Pullen:  Be  quiet  in  study  hour. 

Miss  Stickley:  Never  smile  on  recitation. 

Miss  Middleton :  Be  on  time  for  physical  culture. 

Professor  Shaw:  Listen  intently  to  his  instructions. 

Dr.  Ferrel:  Don’t  sit  on  the  damp  ground. 


Clippings. 


All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

A  bachelor  sat  in  his  chair — and  he  thought — 

And  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn’t  be  caught, 

And  yet  he  wanted  to  do  what  he  ought, 

And  he  thought,  and  he  thought,  and  he  thought. 

A  little  maid  sat  in  her  chair — and  she  thought — 

And  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  wouldn’t  be  caught, 

And  yet  she  wanted  to  do  what  she  ought, 

And  she  thought,  and  she  thought,  and  she  thought. 

A  bachelor  sat  in  a  chair — and  he  thought — 

And  a  little  maid  sat  by  him — just  as  she  ought — 

For,  alas !  they  forgot  about  not  being  caught; 

But  they  thought, 

And  they  thought, 

And  they  thought  ! 

*  *  * 

Bobby :  Mamma,  am  I  a  lad  ? 

Mamma :  Yes,  Bobby. 

Bobby :  And  is  my  new  papa  my  stepfather  ? 

Mamma :  Yes. 

Bobby :  Then  I  am  his  stepladder. 

*  *  -x- 

He :  Would  you  love  me  as  much,  dear,  if  I  didn’t  own  an 
automobile  ? 

She:  Yes,  if  you’d  promise  to  get  one  at  once. 

*  *  * 

Gladys,  who  was  very  rough  in  her  play,  when  asked  if  she 
had  a  nice  time  at  the  children’s  party,  answered : 

“I  just  had  a  perfec’ly  splendid  time.  I  knocked  down 
two  boys.” 
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In  some  parts  of  the  West  no  time  is  lost  in  the  process  of 
“giving  in  marriage.”  A  couple  once  came  before  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

“Link,”  he  said.  They  joined  hands. 

“Have  him?”  (to  the  woman). 

“Yep.” 

“Have  her?”  (to  the  man). 

“Yes.” 

“Married.  Two  dollars.” 

*  *  * 

Definition  of  Love. 

Love  is  swift,  sincere,  pious,  pleasant,  gentle,  strong,  pa¬ 
tient,  faithful,  prudent,  long-suffering,  manly  and  never  seek¬ 
ing  her  own ;  for  wheresoever  a  man  seeketh  his  own  there 
he  falleth  from  love. 

*  *  * 

Penance. 

He  kissed  me — and  I  know  ’twas  wrong, 

For  he  was  neither  kith  nor  kin. 

Heed  one  do  penance  very  long 
For  such  a  tiny  sin? 

He  pressed  my  hand — that  wasn’t  right; 

Why  will  men  have  such  wicked  ways  ? 

It  wasn’t  for  a  minute  quite, 

But  in  it  there  were  days  and  days ! 

There’s  mischief  in  the  moon,  I  know ; 

I’m  positive  I  saw  her  wink 
When  I  requested  him  to  go ; 

I  meant  it,  too,  I  almost  think. 

But,  after  all,  I’m  not  to  blame, 

He  took  the  kiss !  I  do  think  men 
Are  quite  without  the  sense  of  shame — 

I  wonder  when  he’ll  come  again. 


exchange  department. 


It  has  been  with  pleasure  that  we  have  noted  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  different  magazines,  from  month  to  month,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  been  benefited  by  exchanging  with  them. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  deemed  ns  worthy  of 
exchange,  and  congratulate  them  on  the  splendid  success  of 
their  publications.  And,  although  only  a  few  of  the  present 
staff  will  be  here  to  welcome  your  magazines,  we  sincerely 
trust  you  will  still  exchange  with  us.  Wishing  you  a  pleasant 
vacation,  we  bid  you  all  a  fond  farewell. 

One  of  the  best  magazines  we  have  received  lately  is  the 
State  Normal  Magazine.  It  is  good  in  every  way.  As  a  rule 
this  magazine  has  more  weighty  material,  but  it  is  well  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  last  issue.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  us 
can  be  serious  and  still  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  life. 

The  March  Red  and  White  is  not  quite  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  The  articles  are  not  unusually  good  and  there  are 
not  so  many.  But  then  the  editors  had  a  very  good  excuse, 
and  we  suppose  that  when  a  magazine  has  had  as  successful 
a  career  as  theirs  has  been,  one  not  up  to  the  mark,  might  pass 
unnoticed. 

We  find  the  Acorn  with  us  again  this  month,  full  of  good 
material  as  usual.  The  editorials  are  very  interesting  as  well 
as  other  departments.  As  a  whole  we  consider  it  a  well-worked 
up  magazine. 

The  Easter  number  of  the  Muse  was  an  unusuallv  attractive 

t j 

one.  It  is  well  written  and  well  balanced.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Exchange  Editor  to  review  the 
magazines,  as  the  different  criticisms  from  time  to  time  are 
very  beneficial. 

We  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  following:  Pine 
and  Thistle,  Red  and  White,  Durham  Messenger,  the  Athenr 
ian,  T Heston  Topics,  the  Chatterbox,  the  Acorn,  the  Radiant, 
the  Blackboard ,  the  Graded  School  Hustler,  the  Erskinian, 
the  State  Normal  Magazine,  the  Acorn,  the  St.  Mary's  Muse. 
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SEE  OUR  ADS. 


F.  Q.  MIDDLETON 

Merchandise 

CARRIES  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CROCKERY,  HARD¬ 
WARE,  FURNITURE,  AND  GLASSWARE. 


MISS  CORA  BOONE  &  CO. 


£/)en/ers  in  '  fine  w M.itlineru  and  ~J\ otions 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 


KENANSVILLE  DRUG  COMPANY 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  TOILET  ARTICLES,  SOAPS, 
BRUSHES,  COMBS  AND  A  FULL  LINE 
OF  DRUGGISTS’  SUNDRIES. 

School  Supplies,  Books  and  Stationery. 


FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

D.  S.  UIINES  KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

Tor  Building  Material 

such  as  Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Paints,  the  Old  Virginia  Rock  Lime,  Wire 
Fencing,  both  Farm  and  Poultry,  Cook  Stoves,  Heaters,  Farm¬ 
ing  Utensils,  and  everything  in  the  hardware 
line,  call,  phone,  or  write 

Che  fender  Ibardware  Company 

BURGAW,  N.  C. 


The  Duplin  Journal 


Published  weekly  with  circulation 
PAYING  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


GROVE 


ACADEMY 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


FOR 


ffiovs  and  Voting  /IBen 


Healthful  Location,  Close  Personal  Atten¬ 
tion,  Reasonable  Terms. 

Full  Faculty  of  College  Graduates. 

Spring  Term  Opens  January  5,  1909* 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information, 
Address, 

GROVE  ACADEMY 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 


Purchase  Your  Groceries  for  Cash 

By  doing  this  you  will  not  pay  for  the  man’s  goods 
that  fell  in  the  ocean  and  was  drowned  and  the  one 
that  simply  overlooked  paying. 

A  card  will  carry  astonishing  low  prices  from  the 

Pender  Gasb  Grocery  Go* 

Who  Handle  Fancy  and  Heavy  Goods. 

BURGAW,  N.  C. 

FURNITURE  of  QUALITY 

koyall  ^  feor^i\ 

LARGEST  DEALERS  WITHIN  STATE 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

IV\agr\oli&  i)rlig  Qon\pai\y 

MAGNOLIA,  N.  C. 

Full  Line  of  Drugs  Dr ,  R.  L.  CARR ,  8M.T). 


Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Notions,  Stationery,  Confec¬ 
tionaries,  Fancy  and  Heavy,  Cool  Drinks  in  Season. 
Highest  Market  Prices  Paid  for  Country  Produce. 


/♦  N.  Southerland  8  Son 

KENANSVILLE,  9*.  C. 


The  Spring  Term 

<5 / 

James  Sprunt  Institute 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

A  HIGH-GRADE  ’BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 

Young  Ladies 

BEGINS  JANUARY  6,  1909. 

Only  a  limited  number  are  received.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  thorough.  School  life  is  made  pleasant  and  home¬ 
like.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  carefully  selected.  A 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  exists  between 
teachers  and  students.  Firmness  in  discipline  is  enforced. 
Close  supervision  is  given  all  school  work  and  recreation. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  study  and  to  enjoy  their  work. 
Special  attention  is  given  the  moral,  social  and  religious  train¬ 
ing.  The  health  is  carefully  guarded.  Parents  make  no 
mistake  by  entrusting  their  daughters  to  us,  even  small  girls, 
delicate  girls,  or  those  who  for  any  reason  are  behind  in  their 
studies.  FTo  pains  are  spared  to  inculcate  high  ideals,  woman¬ 
liness  and  purity  of  character,  together  with  thorough  Scholar¬ 
ship. 

Terms  moderate.  Write  for  catalogue  to 

Tames  Sprunt  Institute 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 


THAD  JONES  ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

KENANSVILLE,  N.  C. 

Prompt  attention  to  all  business. 

GEO.  R.  WARD  J1ttorney*at--Eaw 

WALLACE,  N.  C. 

J.  Gerald  Murphy,  M.  I). 

Eye,  Ear,  Hose  and  threat 

Office,  Southern  Building,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


GEORGE  HONNET 

Jeweler 

Silversmith,  Diamond  merchant 


Invites  you  to  call  at  his  store  in  Wilmington,  N.  C* 

and  solicits  your  mail  orders 
and  inquiries 


Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Co. 

(Incorporated) 


RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SPECIAL  RATES  ON  College  Publications, 

Stationery,  Invitations, 
Menus,  etc. 


Correspondence 
I  nvited. 


